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LITERATURE. 


The Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson. By 
John Cordy Jeaffreson. In 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Mrz. Conpy Jzarrreson is well known as an 
explorer in the bye-ways of letters. His Real 
Lord Byron abounds in paradox, but throws 
fresh light on the life of the poet; his Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson is an elaborate re- 
view of the relations between a historical siren 
and the most illustrious of England’s seamen. 
His principal object in the present volume 
is to retrace the career of Maria Caroline, the 
famous Queen of Naples of the first years of 
the century, which, he insists, has been mis- 
described by calumny, and, incidentally, to 
show the association with it of the two chief 
personages of his last work; and thus he 
partly traverses old ground, while partly 
opening new, in the course of his narrative. 
His volumes abound in details of interest, 
contain a good deal that is comparatively un- 
known, and, written as they are with sense 
and discernment, are not without real histori- 
cal value. 

Mr. Jeaffreson has done well to set forth 
the bright side of the reign of the Queen, the 
period before the Revolution in France, when 
‘she played gracefully, and with some success, 
‘the part of a beneficent despot; and he has 
justly remarked that nine-tenths of the 
slanders directed against Maria Caroline, as in 
the analogous case of Marie Antoinette, rest 
on no evidence, or are utterly false. He also 
relieves the dark picture of the later part of 
the queen’s career of several painful and re- 
pulsive features. He proves that she did not 
directly share in some of the crimes com- 
mitted in her name; and he shows that she 
was not the female Nero of Jacobin and 
even of courtly defamers. He has not, how- 
ever, really modified what we believe is the 
just verdict of history on this remarkable 
woman. Maria Caroline could be a good 
ruler, when her feelings and wishes were not 
crossed ; but she had the absolute instincts of 
the House of Hapsburg, and in her contest 
with the Revolution in Europe she was im- 
placable, and without remorse or scruple. 
She was no Messalina—nay, she may have 
been pure; but, like her illfated sister of 
France, she gave a ready opening to malicious 
tongues, and her indiscretions were many and 
certain. If, too, she was not the crowned 
fury which even Napoleon declared she was, 
her faults as a sovereign were great and 

alpable ; and the opivion against her of the 
kings and statesmen who settled Europe 
in 1814-15 was so decided that, had 
she survived, she would not have been 
placed again on the throne of Naples. 

Mr. Jeafferson is not correct or judicious in 
praising Maria Theresa for the training she 





gave to her numerous and remarkable children. 
The empress was so immersed in affairs of 
state that their education was much neglec- 
ted. They grew up in the dangerous air of 
the imperial court of the eighteenth century, 
uncontrolled, untaught, and surrounded by 
flattery. Maria Caroline had the strongest 
nature of all. She was a Marie Antoinette, 
superior in beauty, but cast in a sterner and 
harder mould ; and she had more ability than 
the dreamer Joseph, or the well-meaning but 
somewhat feeble Leopold. Born in 1752, she 
was still a child when, in 1768, she married 
Ferdinand, the Bourbon ruler of the two 
Sicilies—a mere ‘royal boor,’’ without parts 
or knowledge, who knew nothing of the arts 
of government, and who spent his life between 
the pleasures of the chase and playing practical 
jokes with his lazzaroni subjects. The queen 
had ambition and great powers of mind. She 
soon gained a complete ascendency over a dull 
and a worse than commonplace lord; and, 
after thrusting aside the aged Tanucci, she 
became, and continued to be, for years, the 
real sovereign of the two Sicilies. It was the 
period when absolutism, throughout the 
continent, was allying itself with what it 
conceived to be the liberal and progressive 
spirit of the age; and the queen, able and 
eager for power, nay zealous for the well-being 
of the state, became one of the chiefs of 
the movement. It is not to be denied 
that she achieved much good. She made her 
army and fleet a reality; she emancipated 
the kingdom from the yoke of Spain; she 
greatly improved the institutions of the 
state; she promoted all kinds of useful 
reforms; she removed many abuses from the 
laws, and laid a heavy hand on noble wrong- 
doers; and she filled her court with phil- 
osophic spirits, the preachers of the new faith 
in politics. Yet, like all the “liberal” 
despots of the time, she held to the creed 
of the divine right of rulers. Her paramount 
object in these various changes was to 
strengthen and aggrandise the monarchy. If 
she thought that good was to be done for the 
people, she never supposed that it was to be 
done by them; and she entrenched herself 
within the lines of absolutism, while she con- 
ceived that she was a great popular chief. And, 
in truth, she had done great things for the 
nation. The error was common to all her 
crowned caste. Their reforms were not only 
to sweep away what was worthless and effete 
in the state, but to awaken the people to the 
sense of its power, and to let the spirit of 
revolution loose ; and in her case, as in that 
of others, it was to weaken the classes that 
surrounded the throne, and fill them 
with discontent and alarm, and yet not to 
conciliate the real nation, for ages misgoverned 
in every way, and stirred by the passions of 
the age of Rousseau. 

The revolution came, and Maria Caroline 
was not slow to perceive its tendencies. 
Breaking out in the midst of the sentimental 
dreams of crowned heads and philosophic 
nobles, it fiercely assailed the old order of 
Europe; and the queen toiled hard to array 
a league of kings against a league of Jaco- 
binism enthroned in Paris. She did her best 
to arouse her reluctant brothers to crush the 
monster at its birth in France; and she 
suddenly changed into a suspicious despotism 
the kind of paternal government that she had 





set up at Naples. It was the murder, how- 
ever, of Marie Antoinette, and the atrocities 
of the Reign of Terror, that finally determined 
the course of her conduct. She stood out, on 
the stage of Europe, the most passionate, 
revengeful, and not the least able, of the 
enemies of France, and of the blood-stained 
Republic. For nearly ten years she sustained 
the contest. She stopped at nothing to attain 
her ends. She unquestionably committed many 
dark deeds. She proved herself capable of 
fraud and perfidy. But the provocation should 
be taken into account; and those who op- 
posed her were at least equally guilty. There 
is much truth in Napoleon’s remark that she 
ruled ‘in those days like an angry woman’”’; 
but if she stooped to forgery to raise sup- 
plies, if she repeatedly broke faith with the 
envoys of France, if she marched an army 
to Rome without regard to treaties, if she 
set justice at nought by widespread proscrip- 
tions, she was a special mark of Jacobin 
hatred, and she repaid her enemies in their 
own coin. It should be added that the ribald 
slanders urged against her fair fame are, in the 
main, untrue; and Mr. Jeaffreson has clearly 
proved that she was at Palermo when the 
worst acts, perhaps, of her government were 
done without her sanction. After her expul- 
sion from Naples in 1806, she still endeavoured 
to prolong the fight; and, though we do not 
echo Napoleon’s phrase that she was “ready 
to swim in blood to regain her crown,” she 
certainly showed that she had no scruple in 
conspiring against his usurping brother. Her 
nature grew harder and worse with age. She 
tried in Sicily to play the unbridled despot ; 
she quarelled with the States and with the 
English minister; and her last years were 
darkened by evil displays of impotent passion 
and malicious plotting. The refusal of the 
powers at Vienna in 1814 to restore her to 
her forfeited throne is, we have said, evidence 
of great weight against her. The well-mean- 
ing despot of 1780-90 had, in fact, been 
transformed in her struggle with fate into a 
cruel intriguer, thirsting for revenge. 

We must pass lightly over the remaining 
parts of Mr. Jeaffreson’s interesting book. 
They do not contain much new matter. 
Emma Hamilton, he has shown, never fell co 
low as has been alleged by malevolent gossip ; 
and the queen is not to be severely blamed 
for receiving her at court as the wife of a 
minister, considering especially the morals of 
Naples. The influence of Lady Hamilton 
over Maria Caroline, it is almost certain, was 
never so great as it is alleged to have been by 
that clever schemer; and all the stories about 
their partnership in vice are unfounded and 
revolting calumnies. It was the queen who 
performed the important services to English 
interests in 1796-98, claimed by Nelson to 
have been done by his mistress. She informed 
our minister of the alliance about to be made 
between Spain and France; and she opened 
the Sicilian ports to the English fleet, in 
order to obtain the. supplies it needed before 
it set sail to conquer at the Nile. As regards 
the parentage of the well-known “ Horatia,” 
Mr. Jeaffreson has very fully proved that she 
was not a child of the queen and of Nelson; 
and he has added something to the conclusive 
testimony he brought forward in a preceding 
work, that, according to common report and 
tradition, she was a daughter of Nelson and 
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Lady Hamilton. Scandals like these, how- 
ever, might be let pass, especially as they 
must vex people still alive. 

Wituram O'Connor Morris. 








The History of a Slave. By H. H. Johnstone. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tur “happy thought” of allowing thenativeto 
tell hisown talein his own way, if not originally 
suggested, was, at all events, first worked out 
in a satisfactory manner by Mr. Churchward 
in his Blackbirding in the South Pacific. Mr. 
Churchward’s hero, John King Bruce, who 
‘draws such a vivid sketch of the horrors of 
the Coolie traffic in the South Sea Islands, 
finds a worthy rival in Mr. Johnstone’s hero, 
Abu-l-Guwah, who paints a no less vivid 
picture of the horrors of the slave-trade in the 
Dark Continent. Both writers have that 
personal knowledge of their respective en- 
vironments, and especially that familiarity 
with the social conditions, which are indis- 
pensable elements of success in this branch 
of half-imaginative, half-realistic, literature. 
Hence both works stand on nearly the same 
level of excellence in their general treatment 
of the subject; and both are about equally 
successful in conveying to the reader, under a 
somewhat fanciful form, a correct idea of the 
actual relations in their respective spheres of 
action. Where Mr. Johnstone yields the palm 
to his predecessor is, perhaps, in the dramatic 
truth of his personation. At least, it can 
scarcely be eaid of Abu-l-Guwah that either 
‘his language or his observations are always 
quite consistent with the character of an 
average Sudanese negro ; as when he exclaims, 
‘‘ What curious people you Europeans are! 
You ask so many questions, and you want to 
know so much about things that do not con- 
cern you.” 

But it should be stated in extenuation that 
Abu-l-Guwah is something more than an 
average negro; for at the time he meets his 
European interlocutor at Tripoli he has a 
terrible tale to reveal of his experiences during 
the many years of his enforced wanderings 
from his native land near the western seaboard 
to the Mediterranean shores. The first thing 
he clearly remembers was playing as a child with 
the skull of one of a neighbouring hostile tribe, 
who had been captured and eaten by the young 
men of his village. One of the last events he 
has to relate is the death of his wife on the 
verge of the thirsty desert, attracted to her 
destruction by a mirage which she takes to 
be ‘the great sea of Bornu.”? Here in her 
distraught mind she fancies she sees her mother 
and the house she used to live in; but, after 

- running a little way, she throws up her hands 
and ‘‘ falls down in a heap.” Then his com- 
panions, all runaway slaves like himself, perish- 
ing of hunger and thirst amid the trackless 
sands, ‘‘run up and throw themselves on her 
and cut her throat and greedily suck her 
blood.” Presently they fall in with a cara- 
van of Fezzan traders bound for Murzuk; and 
so escape a lingering death in the Sahara at 
the cost of their freedom, the narrator enter- 
ing the household of a powerful Sherif, in 
whose service he ultimately finds his way to 
Tripoli. 
His tale of woes and adventures filling up 
_. the intervening years is skilfully told in such 
a way as to embody “a realistic sketch of life 





in the Western Sudan,” the impression being 
heightened by uniform fidelity to the local 
colouring, and by the tact with which many 
incidents actually witnessed by the author have 
been interwoven in the general narrative. 
Especially characteristic of existence on the 
borderland between Islim and heathendom 
is the story of our hero’s capture by a band of 
ruthless slavehunters, who raid his native 
village, spreading havoc throughout the dis- 
trict, and wasting life out of all proportion to 
the number of wretched victims actually 
carried away into bondage for ever. We know 
from Nachtigal’s account of the state of things 
prevailing in the region stretching south from 
Lake Tsad that the evils of African life are 
intensified in many parts of this border zone, 
where the aggressive Mohammedans are 
brutalised by daily scenes of plunder and 
murder, and where the pagan populations are 
reduced to the last stage of degradation com- 
patible with the existence of human society. 
Remembering the scenes described by Nach- 
tigal among the arboreal inhabitants of Kimre, 
we may well believe that there is no exagge- 
ration in Abu-l-Guwah’s graphic account of 
the destruction of his people by the slave- 
hunting Fulah and Haussa subjects of the 
Sultan of Gashka, who led him away into 
captivity. 


‘‘ They captured most of the runaway party 
who had been concerned in the death of their 
brothers, and brought them into the open place 
where we were lying chained. They tied the 
men to stakes and tree trunks, and lopped their 
limbs off one by one, and then beheaded them ; 
they ripped up the women; and lifting up the 
children by the feet, they swung them round 
and dashed out their brains on the stone seats 
in the open square, where our elders used to sit 
under the shade of the big trees. While these 
things were being done a small body of the 
Ful-be were busy burning the town and cutting 
down the plantations of bananas, and setting 
fire to the dry bush outside the town, so that 
the whole place might be laid bare and afford 
no hiding-place to such of our people as might 
have escaped. All through that day, some in 
the sun and some in the shade, we lay chained 
together in the open square of our town; and 
so we lay all oe the night, while the 


Ful-be made big bonfires and roasted our sheep 
and goats,” 


Then follows a picture which should be 
taken to heart by those who speak so com- 
placently of the mildness of domestic slavery 
throughout Mohammedan lands in North 
Africa. Every “happy” slave in a Moslem 
household represents, at a moderate estimate, 
at least ten lives and an incalculable amount 
of misery and atrocities. 


‘* Early the next morning they passed in review 
all of us whom they had captured, which, I 
suppose, amounted to one-half of our towns- 
people—perhaps some five hundred. All such 
as were aged or deformed or weakly were 
separated from the others, and put on one side. 
Their chains were taken off, and they were told 
jestingly by the Ful-be that they might go 
where they pleased; but when the poor simple- 
tons began to slink off towards the bush, the 
Ful-be, with shouts of laughter, began firing at 
them with their guns and riding them down on 
horseback. Some of the Ful-be horsemen would 
stop for a moment and tie a rope round the 
ankle of one of these fugitives who had fallen 
down, and fasten the other end of the rope to 
his stirrup, and then ride round and round the 


) Square at full gallop, till the man he had 





dragged with him was simply a shapeless mass 
of blood and bones. ... All we slaves whom 
they had selected to take away with them were 
marched in twos and threes to the river, where 
we were made to wash and drink. Here several 
who were mad with grief jumped into the river, 
though they were chained together, and tried 
to swim down the stream; but they all sank to 
the bottom and were seen no more.” 


Nor does Abu-l-Guwah find things quite so 
pleasant in the households of his Moslem 
masters as might be supposed from certain 
roseate descriptions of domestic slavery in 
Sudan and Mauritania. In one place he gets 
into trouble over a somewhat romantic love 
affair, is tied to a stake, flogged till he 
faints, and left the whole night tied by his 
wrists to the stake until released towards dawn 
by his inamorata. Elsewhere he is lashed 
with ‘‘a great whip made of hippopotamus 
hide”; whereupon lowering his head he 
charges at his master ‘“‘like a bull, butting 
him full in the stomach,” and avoids a very 
mauvais quart d’heure by making off and enlist- 
ing in the army of a neighbouring potentate. 
And so, getting tired of this ‘happy slave 
life,” after sundry and diverse blood-curd- 
ling adventures, he plunges, with others, 
into the desert and at last reaches the 
Fezzan frontier under the circumstances above 
described. 

The horrors of some of the scenes in this 
part of the work almost exceed the limits of 
good taste; and the detailed account, for in- 
stance, of the Sultan of Zinder’s atrocities, 
with the doings of bis executioner at the 
“Tree of Death,” might, perhaps, have been 
treated somewhat more summarily without 
much loss to the lesson these things are 
intended to teach. Otherwise there is little 
fault to find with the book on the score of 
accuracy, though the student of Arabic may 
be puzzled to know why the hero’s name, 
Abu’lquwwat, as correctly inscribed under his 
portrait facing the title-page, should be trans- 
lated Abu-l-Guwah. The note at p. 140, to 
the effect that Air or Air is the name of the 
people of Azben, seems also somewhat mis- 
leading. Air is, in fact, the Berber, Azben 
the negro, name of this region, whose present 
rulers call themselves Kel-Owi, that is, People 
of Owi, the place whence they migrated to 
their upland homes in the Central Sahara. 

There is neither a table of contents nor an 
index to the book, which, however, is richly 
illustrated with numerous original drawings 
and sketches by the author. 

A. H. Krave. 








Studies of the Legend of the Holy Grail, with 
especial Reference to the Hypothesis of its 
Celtic Origin. By Alfred Nutt. (David 
Nutt.) 


A carerut search into the origin of the most 
famous and beautiful of the legends of the 
Middle Ages—a legend which has not yet ceased 
to inspire poet and painter, and which must be 
accounted the most worthy spiritual legacy 
the twelfth century has left us—cannot fail to 
be welcome. Mr. Nutt, no novice in the 
field of folklore, has here grappled with a 
task such as tries a man; and he has not only 
succeeded in clearly presenting his own con- 
clusions, but in minutely and judicially sur- 
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veying most of the work that has preceded | do not see how any critic can doubt that the 


his own on the subject of the Grail. 

After describing the texts on which the 
various existing presentments of the legend 
rest, and distinguishing the root-forms of the 
earlier versions and the opinions held about 
them, the author turns to the Celtic sources, 
and among them succeeds in identifying the 
several folk-tales which were tlent by the 
writers of the Plantagenet court with Oriental 
Christian or Judaic legends into the new and 
wonderful romance which we all know from 
Mallory’s noble abridgment. In a following 
chapter the ethical and spiritual ideas that 
have informed the successive phases of the 
Grail legend are touched upon in a few pages, 
which are among the most striking in the 
whole volume. There are appendices added 
on Wolfram and on the 8. Brandan story, and 
two useful indices, conclude the whole book 
—a good-sized, well-printed volume of about 
three hundred pages. 

The only way to get a conclusive estimate 
of Mr. Nutt’s progress in the investigation he 
has taken up is to read his book; but one 
may usefully summarise his conclusions here. 
Among the formative elements of our Grail 
story that are of Celtic origin, one may dis- 
tinguish the stories that have crystalised 
about Percival, who is, of course, Peredur 
and the Amadan Mor or Great Fool of 
Campbell’s West Highland tales. Such are 
the Feud-Quest, where a man by the use of 
talismans avenges his kinsman ; the Expulsion 
and Return tale ; and the Bespelled Castle tale, 
where a hero goes to an enchanted hold and 
by his questions breaks the spell under 
which the inmates are held—a spell con- 
nected with food from a magic vessel. Now, 
one of the characters in these tales is the 
Celtic war god, Bran, with his enchanted 
spear and cauldron. He is associated with 
Avalon, and he is the link by which the 
oriental legends of the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
early popular in Great Britain and centering 
round Joseph of Arimathaea the saint of 
Glastonbury, were brought into connexion 
with the cycles of Peredur and his brother 
Gwalchmai (Gawain). This was done in 
the twelfth century; and the result 
was the spiritualisation of the whole story 
and the bestowal upon the Grail of 
that deep religious and ethical meaning, 
which reaches its fullest expression when 
Galahad supersedes Percival as the Grail-hero, 
and when the quest is made the turning- 
point of the whole Arthurian cycle. ‘ The 
history of the Grail is thus the history of the 
gradual transformation of old Celtic folk-tales 
into a poem charged with Christian symbolism 
and mysticism.”” The twelfth century looked 
for a fit vehicle to express the new ideas, the 
new faith, the new feelings which were stir- 
ling it so profoundly; and this it found in 
the adaptation of Welsh myths. These tales 
were, by their essentially romantic character, 
in full consonance with the spirit of the 
age; and their artistic beauty, their weird 
supernatural colouring, their interesting pre- 
sentment of women, even their extravagant 
devotion, possessed special attractions for the 
society of that time. 

There are numerous points which one would 
be glad to notice or discuss in the course of 
the investigation so briefly sketched here. As 
to Wolfram’s mysterious authority Kyot, we 





existence of a North French* writer, Guyot le 
Provencal, would be the most natural, the 
most likely, and the most satisfactory way of 
accounting for the peculiarities of his version. 

There is room for a revision of the Grail 
onomasticon: Addanc should be <Addaue ; 
mancipicelle is simply an old scribal error for 
la haulte pucelle, the damsel orgulous of other 
versions; moroneus is Meroueus, the ancestor 
of the Merwings; Longis is Longinus ; 
Partinal is Parcival miswritten ; Wolfram 
must have read Gingrenon, not Guigrenon, to 
account for his Kingrun. 

Prof. Rhys has already succeeded in 
identifying a great number of the Arthurian 
names with their Welsh originals, and will 
give his results in a forthcoming volume on 
Arthur. And by paying heed to the prevailing 
confusions between / and s, b, g; h and n, b; 
wand w; candt; en and m; and duly ascer- 
taining coincidence of circumstance, they may 
all finally be identified, wherever the Welsh 
equation is preserved in the Mabinogion, or 
the pedigrees or triads.t It is even possible 
by minute observance of the corruptions that 
names assume to get at the age and pecu- 
liarities of the MSS. used by the adaptors or 
copyists, and now lost. 

To touch on a few scattered topics. It will 
be noticed that the Grand S. Graal is elaborate 
in its geography, and that in connexion with 
a journey to Norway it mentions a Walescog 
which looks like Wala-skog, forest of wood of 
Welshmen or Frenchmen; and if it could be 
so, is a curious indication of the writer’s own 
knowledge of foreign lands. In the account 
of Heinrich’s poem (p. 27), the analyser 
mistakes the mention of the ‘ toblier,” ¢.¢., 
‘‘tablier,” chess- or draft-board, a charecter- 
istic Celtic touch. The counsels of p. 150 
are to be compared with the counsels given to 
Sigfred by his uncle Gripe and his Lady 
Sigrdrifa, and represent an early species of 
didactic poetry widely spread over the Teutonic 
world. The well-known testimony of Helyes 
of Borron is not incredible, and has, to my 
mind, been rather unjustly discredited. It 
can surely be reconciled with what one knows 
from internal evidence of the origin of the 
Grail stories. The prologue to the Conte du 
Graal is archaic and worthy of special study. 
Students of the Arthurian cycle should not 
omit to read Mr. Nutt’s subsequent paper 
on Buddha’s alms-dish in the Archaeological 
Review. It should form an appendix to the 
present volume in any fresh edition. 

This book is a distinct step forward upon a 
very difficult path—it is suggestive, it clears the 
way for fresh workers, and gets rid of a good 
deal of useless and baseless guessing once for 
all. It is not the least service that Mr. Nutt 
has rendered to British mythography, and we 
hope that it will not be the last. The 
extreme beauty of the various parts of the 
Arthurian cycle must always attract students, 


* There is no need to suppose Guyot to have 
written in Provencal. His name would show that 
he had at some time been in South Gaul, but was, 
when the name was given to him, living in North 
Gaul out of the Languedoc. 

+ To be added to the name-list are Galagort, 
castle GG 44, Garahiet, magician; Hebron B 7; 
Hortoblande D 15, and Ortoberlande—i.e,, Broce- 
liande ; Orgellos de landes D 3; Pinogres, MA 7; 
Vrien Q 28, father of Owein ; Ysbidinongy], castle 
M 24, On p. 118 for 1304 read 1204. 
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as it has always attracted poets; and when 
that great spiritual history of the Middle 
Ages, which many of us have dreamt of, 
comes to be written, the real permanent value 
of these noble legends will be made plain to, 
and acknowledged by, many who do not yet 
understand that the history of man’s thought 
in the past is every whit as important as the 
chronicle of the deeds that are done in 
obedience to the thought. There is certainly 
no achievement of the Celts of Britain more 
glorious than to have wrought out the precious 
materials from which those twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century Welshmen and Frenchmen 
built up this 


‘Jast glory of the Holy grail 
Flashed from the altar-stone in Carbonek.”’ 


F. York Powett. 








Profit-Sharing between Employer and Em- 
ployec. A Study in the Evolution of the 
Wages System. By N. P. Gilman. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


In recent years we have witnessed an extra- 
ordinary growth of economic literature in 
America. It is distinguished not so much by 
works likely to be of permanent value (though 
Walker, Atkinson, and Wells are fairly en- 
titled to be placed in the first rank of econo- 
mists) as by the number of careful and minute 
studies of particular subjects. Industrial 
troubles have produced the literature, and 
have given it far more of a practical than of 
a speculative character. Tho present work of 
Mr. Gilman, which has been published both in 
England and in America, is an excellent 
example of such monographs. It is an ex- 
haustive treatise on profit-sharing as a means 
of securing industrial peace. The thoorctical 
advocacy of the system occupies a compara- 
tively small portion of the book, which con- 
sists mainly of a statement and critical review 
of a great number of cases in which profit- 
sharing has been actually tried, and has 
succeeded or fuiled. Though he has the 
firmest belief in the system, Mr. Gilman writes 
with praiseworthy moderation, and generalises 
with the caution of a man who has the 
evidence before bim. We have had so many 
schemes for the instantaneous cure of human 
misery that it gives a sense of profound 
relief to find an enthusiast who claims little 
more for his plan than that it will help to 
improve the position of the labourer. 

Mr. Gilman gives a detailed account of 
what one may call the leading cases of profit- 
sharing—the Maison Leclaire, the Co-opera- 
tive Paper Works at Angouléme founded by 
M. Laroche-Joubert ; the Maison Chaix (the 
W. H. Smith of France); the Familistére at 
Guise; the Paris and Orleans Railway; the 
Bon Marché; Von Thiinen’s farm at Tellow; 
and the Briggs Collieries. A large number of 
other cases are briefly summarised. Even 
with regard to cases where profit-sharing has 
been systematically tried the list is far from 
complete ; while to enumerate all the business 
houses in which clerks and workmen receive 
a share in profits would be a manifest im- 
possibility. Still an array of facts is given, 
quite sufficient to enable us to judge for our- 
selves of the value of the system. The Briggs 





case is very properly discussed with much 
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particularity, for there is no doubt that the 
failure of profit-shering at the Whitwood 
mines is to blame for much of the distrust 
with which, at least in England, similar ex- 
periments have been regarded. The facts, 
however, prove little or nothing against profit- 
sharing, and only show that its success must 
depend on the hearty co-operation of both 
employers and employed. The men were 
eventually driven to choose between their 
trade union and the new system, and it is no 
wonder that they judged the former to be 
their surest protection. If, as contended by 
the majority of the shareholders in that case, 
the right to share in profits involves the duty 
to abandon trades unionism, then it appears 
to us that every good friend of the working 
men should advise them to hold themselves in 
the position of independence. Mr. Gilman 
advises employers to adopt a policy of entire 
neutrality towards trades unions, and to trust 
to time and education for the triumph of the 
one system over the other. ‘In time,’ he 
says of trades unions, ‘‘they might come to 
lag superfluous on the industrial stage, since 
the new system would secure the workmen 
far greater benefits than they could offer.” 
We can see no ground for any such expecta- 
tion, or for the belief which it implies in 
antagonism between the two systems. Trades 
unions, let us rather hope, have a great 
future before them; and in their strength, 
which as it increases will bring increase of 
wisdom, should be sought our chief security 
for industrial peace. Between them and 
profit-sharing there should be no conflict. 
For, after all, the latter system (as, indeed, 
Mr. Gilman’s many examples show) is but 
a particular mode of saying wages. It has 
many great advanteges, material and moral, 
both to employers and employed ; butit leaves 
workmen still in the position of wage-earncrs, 
and so leaving them removes none of the 
reasons for their effective combination. The 
system has its dangers as well as its attrac- 
tions. It invites workmen who now work 
hard enough to work still harder; and, if 
uncontrolled by effective organisation on their 
side, it might prove.a curse to them, and 
not a blessing. 

Following the example of Miss Calkins in 
her excellent pamphet of last year on Sharing 
the Profits, Mr. Gilman has added a biblio- 
graphy of the subject, which, though by no 
means complete, will be found very useful by 
those who have inclination and leisure for a 
minute investigation of the merits of the 
system. It is worth noting that, with the 
exception of Mr. Sedley Taylor’s essays, which 
appeared in 1884, in neither of these lists 
appears a single English book specifically 
devoted to the subject. In magazines and 
elsewhere, of course, it has been repeatedly 
discussed in a fragmentary manner. Among 
the additions which might be made to Mr. 
Gilman’s list are the Report of the Industrial 
Remuneration Conference (1885), the Blue- 
Book on the System of Co-operation in Foreign 
Countries (1886, C. 4783), Godin’s Le 
Gouvernement, and Pare’s Co-tperative Agri- 
culture. The last contains a history of the 
Ralahine Experiment, which, as being a case 
of product-sharing rather than of profit- 
sharing, Mr. Gilman regards as outside the 
scope of his inquiry. 

G. P. Macponett. 





Harlequinade: a Book of Verses. By Justin 
Huntly McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 


“‘Youna people must be at some harle- 
quinade,” says Mr. George Meredith; and 
these verses are the record of Mr. Huntly 
McCarthy’s, though indeed his two former 
volumes have almost equal claim to the title. 
As in the Serapion volume, he is still 
singing 

‘* Farewell to youth, farewell to that which makes 

Youth seem so fair,’’ 
which ought to be reassuring to Mr. McCarthy, 
because there is nothing more certain than 
that while “‘ parting is such sweet sorrow” 
youth is still a “‘tassel-gentle” not beyond 
lure. 

Hafiz in London is still for me Mr. 
McCarthy’s pleasantest thing. If he was not 
the rose he had lived very near it. In this 
new volume the fragrance is the same, if a 
little fainter—a fragrance which would seem 
to come of a blend of Omar and Villon with 
this modern Hafiz, and suggesting heliotrope. 
The themes are as frankly pagan as ever— 
daintiest of light loves, sweetest of dead 
flowers, a song, a tune, a colour, a corner of 
bric-a-brac, bits of romping student villonerie, 
and the not, of course, forgotten ‘‘ hymnals 
of wine and flagons.” Yes, it is harle- 
quinade! 

Such poetry is the brightest side of 
pessimism, as James Thomson’s is its darkest. 
It is the poetry of young natures too sensitive 
to miss the tragedy and pathos of life, but 
happily too open to its sensuous charm to sit 
for long in tears. So it happens, perhaps, 
that it never strikes a very deep note, though 
so often with its fingers on the saddest 
strings; for while it is drying one eye the 
other has caught the ripple of a gown, and 
the tear is rainbowed with a new delight. 
The mirth may be hectic, but it is better than 
the new anatomies of melancholy so much in 
fashion. 

‘To best give a taste of Mr. McCarthy’s 
quality is somewhat difficult, as his verses are 
so equal in charm; but there is nothing more 
typical than these rollicking two first verses 
of ‘* Estudiantina ”’ : 

‘* Spoon in his cap and guitar on his shoulder, 
Wandering, whimsical student of Spain, 
Laughs at the ways of a world growing older, 

Goes as the winds go and veers Jike the vane. 

Not for the kingdom of Spain wou!d I moulder, 


Cooped in a town, till my pulses grow colder ; 
We must be free of the hill and the piain. 


Sweetheart, your health in a flagon of sherry, 
Give me a kiss and a wish for the road ! 

We, we are off with a derry-down-derry, 
Wholly forgetting the wild oats we sowed. 

Vale! dear damsel, as brown as a berry, 
Though you forget me, I’m none the less 


merry : 

Love is a debt that can always be owed.”’ 

In connexion with this it is a regret that I 
can only draw attention to ‘‘ A Beggar’s 
Burden” with its quaint Dog-Latin double 
refrain : 

‘** Ridens et bibulans, amans et osculans ! 

Horrens et claudicans, damnans et lacrimans !”’ 
It has the genuine flavour of such things, and 
should have been known to Charles Reade. 
For bric-a-brac, this ‘‘ Fan” is about as dainty 
as one could desire : 

** So long as I live in the world, dear God, 
May my heart rejoice for the sake 
Of the fisher who leans with his bamboo rod 
On the shiving face of the lake! 





— 


May my eye delight as I note his nod, 
While he numbers his silver take, 
And my ear rejoice when his songs awake 
An answering note in the hawthorn brake, 
Where the girl of his heart, Sweet-Pea-in-the- 


Pod, 
Daintily girdled and daintily shod, 
Waits for her lover’s return to break 
Her fast on a gilded cake! ’’ 
But the most charming thing in the volume, 
because the most impudently true, is “A 
Gift.” 


‘* Fair girl, you were gracious, and gave me a 
flower : 

I swore, in poetical fashion, 

To keep it in exquisite pledge of an hour 

Of kieses and midnight and passion ! 

‘* Yet, lo, I fling back at your feet, as you see, 

Your gift! and the moral of this is, 

—e your flower and your friendship are nothing 

o me, 

And I care not a curse for your kisses!’ 
Suckling would like to have known the poet 
of the last line, one thinks—‘“‘ the devil take 
her.” But I fear they were too conversant 
with rapiersin his day for him to have said in 
praise of one that it 

** Severs a single floating hair, 

Splits a skull as you slice a pear.” 
For am I not right in supposing that a 
rapier is used almost entirely for thrusting, 
and certainly not for splitting? A reference 
to Cowden Clarke recalls a score of lines in 
which the point, but never the edge, is 
spoken of. 

There are many sonnets in this book, the 
majority impressions de thédtre—a shrine at 
which Mr. McCarthy is a notorious wer- 
shipper; but he writes them too much as if 
they were rondeaus. There should be some- 
thing of the richness of old port about a 
sonnet. It should be stately in movement and 
deep in tone, and Mr. McCarthy’s muse has 
more the qualities of champagne. It is the 
difference between the violin and the lute ; and 
Mr. McCarthy is a lutist. Therefore, his 
rondeaus and triolets are better than his 
sonnets. His ballades are hardly so good, I 
think; too many of them being of that 
interrogative type which made Mr. Gleeson 
White’s collection so suggestive of an ‘‘en- 
quire within” with the answers left out. 
Mr. McCarthy has most success in his refrains : 
**No one was half so fair as you!” is as 
charming as could be for a ballade of the 
actresses of old time, and ‘Time has toasted 
the Cheshire Cheese’ a quaint burden for a 
lament of lost taverns. 

But, as I have said, his rondeaus and 
triolets are best. It is pleasant to meet again 
several first known in the anthology above 
referred to, especially ‘‘In the days of my 
youth.” Ido not remember whether the 
rondel, ‘‘ I love you dearly,” is a reprint or 
not; but it is so pretty that, anyhow, I 
cannot do amiss in quoting it. 

** T love you dearly, O my sweet! 

Although you pass me lightly by, 
Although you weave my life awry, 
And tread my heart beneath your jut. 
I tremble at your touch ; [ sigh 
To see you passing down the street; 
I love you dearly, O my sweet! 
Although you pass me lightly by. 
You say in scorn that love's a cheat, 
Passion a blunder, youth a lie— 
I know not: only, when we mect, 
I long to kiss your hand, and cry, 
* I love you dearly, O my sweet! 
Although you pass me lightly by.’’ 
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Mr. McCarthy holds out the threat several 
times in his volume that it is likely to be his 
last. He is going to 

‘¢ Settls down and pay hie bills, 

And, like a decent Philistine, 

Ignore the name of Columbiue.” 
From dark hints one may fear that he is to 
make yet another sacrifice of artistic talent on 
the altar of Irish politics. It is to be hoped 
not. Let one of the family suffice the goddess. 
There are plenty and to spare to chant the 
‘Shan Van Vocht,” and Mr. McCarthy has 
too good a voice for such bawling. Let him 
still remain our Hafiz in London. 

Ricwarp Le Gattienne. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Young Girls Life. By B. L. Farjeon. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Clare Strong. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 


Judge Lynch. By George H. Jessop. (Long- 
mane, ) 


A Dash of Bitter. By Deane Hilton. (Son- 
nenschein. ) 


The Gargrave Mystery. By Hugh Coleman 
Davidson. (Frederick Warne.) 


How they kept the Faith. By Grace Ray- 
mond. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) 


A Dream of the Northern Sea. 
Runciman. (Nisbet.) 


Eric and Connie’s Cruise in the South Pacific. 
By C. F. de M. Malan. (Sampson Low.) 


Ms. Farseon’s new novel is one of the best 
he has ever written; indeed, but for its in- 
ordinate length, it might have been described 
without any qualification as a perfect story of 
the class to which it belongs. The majority 
of the incidents in it—more particularly the 
attempts of poor Lina Durham to escape from 
the clutches of her detestable Aunt Parker 
and her not less odious tormentor and admirer 
Bathgate, and her experiences with the harm- 
lessly mad Maxwell and the terribly sane 
Wolf—are told with quite as much power as 
Mr. Farjeon has ever shown, and with an 
ease which he does not always exhibit. Nor 
has Mr. Farjeon ever given us a better 
humorous sketch than Sandy Whiskers, who 
acts as intermediary between Lina Durham 
and her good genius, Nurse Elliot, and also 
does his best to thwart the designs of Aunt 
Parker. Yet in A Young Girl's Life there is 
a certain amount of literary strain and extra- 
vagance. Mr. Bathgate, the villain of the 
story, is too pronounced in everything—in his 
dictatorial insolence of language, in his fierce 
amorousness, in the cruelty with which he 
tramples upon his unfortunate partner when 
he has him at his mercy. Aunt Parker, also, is 
too much of a mere yirago. A woman who 
1s capable of treating a sane young girl asa 
lunatic would hardly betray her character, if 
not her secret, to the extent that Aunt Parker 
18 represented as doing. Singularly enough 
the love-making, which is generally a very 
strong element in Mr. Farjeon’s works, is 
somewhat weak in A Young Girl's Life. The 
comic courtship of the eccentric Alonzo is, on 
the Whole, to be preferred to the serious 
wooing of Ned Lorimer. Ned’s father, the 
Weak-minded, though well-intentioned, partner 


By James 





and tool of Bathgate, recals—though ever so 
slightly—the father of Agnes Wickfield. 4 
Young Girl’s Life is, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to say, a thoroughly wholesome story. 

Clare Strong is, to all intents and purposes, 
the autobiography of a man of the world in 
the cosmopolitan sense. Clare Strong does 
America, does the continent, does everything. 
He is good enough to take an interest in 
politics and in certain social questions. After 
marrying the wrong woman, who, being the 
personification of ‘‘ Profane Love,’’ deserts 
him, he marries the right woman, who is the 
personification of ‘‘ Sacred Love,” and whom 
he might have married, so far as can be seen, 
at a very much earlier date in his life. 
Finally, he died, as the ‘‘editor” of his 
history assures us, ina remarkably and happily 
sudden manner in “his beloved Paris.” Clare 
Strong is better rather than worse than most 
stories of the somewhat uninteresting class to 
which it belongs, for Mr. Fitzgerald not only 
writes of a man of the world, but writes like 
one. The American portion of his book is the 
liveliest. 

Judge Lynch is a rather commonplace 
story of Californian life, written with great 
spirit and with due regard to melodramatic 
effects. Jack Scott is condemned to death, 
and all but executed, not once, but a hundred 
times, on the ground of having shot Dick 
Morly, whereas the’ real murderer is a super- 
stitious and half- lunatic schoolmaster, 
Haman Jeffries. Mr. Jessop is a disciple of 
Mr. Bret Harte, and very much above the 
average of his imitators. But that is practi- 
cally the most that can be said of him and his 
book, except perhaps that it contains a fair 
amount of Irish-Californian humour. The 
resolute but bewildered Sheriff Starkweather, 
who finds himself compelled to arrest the man 
whom his daughter loves, is, next to Jeffries, 
the best character in the story ; although both 
Lucy Starkweather and Mrs. Morly, the 
widow of the murdered man, are good 
sketches, on which Mr. Jessop has obviously 
bestowed a great deal of pains. He gives, 
however, too much of the character of 
caricature to the “eloquent” journalist, 
“Foxy” Field. It is quite conceivable that 
he should, on opportunity offering itself, 
declare ‘‘ Citizens of San Paolo, the red hand 
of murder has been unsheathed in our 
midst’; but, being an American, he would 
not have said, ‘‘ With the enterprise charac- 
teristic of a true newspaper man, I was at the 
scene of carnage before the shooting began.” 
He would have expressed the same sentiments 
in language less unworthy of Jefferson Brick. 


It may fairly be said of A Dash of Bitter 
that, while it belongs to the category of 
temperance novels, it is very much above the 
level of such fiction, in virtue both of the 
vigour of its style, and of the knowledge of 
the seamy side of well-to-do middle-class life 
which is displayed by its author. There is, 
undoubtedly, a good deal of the familiar 
teetotal fanaticism in this book. Who, for 
example, has not heard of 
‘the vicar, a noted three-bottle man, who 
found any amount of passages in the Holy 
Scriptures, which, he said, told directly against 
the new madness, and forced them upon the 
notice of his congregation with all the ability 
and eloquence which his university training 
had developed’? ? 





As an offset to this, however, there is the not 
less familiar anti-teetotal fanaticism, given 
utterance to by the hardest drinker in the 
story, who is ready ‘‘to stake my professional 
reputation that I'll find more alcohol in a 
bottle of ginger ale than in what is generally 
sold a3 lemonade and bitter.”” There is, how- 
ever, a great deal more than either of these 
bigotries in 4 Dash of Bitter. The character 
of Charles Bolton, the well-meaning but weak 
son of a total abstinence doctor, who, through 
forsaking the creed and practice of his father’s 
house, loses his situation, and is brought to 
the verge of ruin, is well drawn. Still better, 
in its way, is the portrait of Fletcher, Bolton’s 
brilliant but, of course, drunken friend, who, 
at the close of the book, is found gambling in 
the now overdone Monaco. The exposure of 
the dexterous English ‘‘ captain” by the still 
smarter and more resolute American is ver 
cleverly detailed; and the death of Fletcher, 
though it recalls that of Lord Frederick 
Verisopht, is a powerful scene. There is, 
also, unquestionably, a good deal of sub- 
Dickensian humour in Mr. Hilton’s Bohemian 
sketches. 

The author of Zhe Gargrave Mystery is to 
be congratulated on having scored one decided 
success. He keeps his secret till the very last. 
The most experienced reader of fiction of the 
Boisgobey and Gaboriau order, although he 
may have a suspicion that the too decorous 
Alfred Gargrave is the murderer of Ruth 
Dale, will not contemplate the possibility 
that he is not Alfred, but a scoundrel imper- 
sonating him. For the rest, Zhe Gargrave 
Uystery is a story of a very commonplace type, 
which is, in parts, roughly if not even hurriedly 
written. The amateur detectives—Parson 
Raby and Captain Skottowe—who conduct the 
hunt for the missing Ruth Dale and her lover, 
George Bourne, who disappears shortly after 
her, are originals of a too ostentatiously 
‘‘rough diamond” character; and, as for the 
besotted and conceited detective Gorry, it is 
difficult to understand such a creature even 
attempting to discover crime. Criminal in- 
vestigation regarded as one of the high arts is 
but in its infancy in this country; but Scotland 
Yard is not quite of the stuff of which Gorry 
is made. It is rather a pity that The Gar- 
grave Mystery had not been brightened by 
some genuine sentiment; for the light comedy 
dashed by mild Bohemianism, which is pro- 
vided by Dick Gargrave, is hardly sufficient 
by itself for the purposes of relief. 

The preposterous length of How they kept 
the Fuith renders it almost unreadable. Had 
its author told her story of the Chevaliers— 
the very interesting and morally noble 
Huguenot family, whose members ‘‘ keep the 
faith”? in Languedoc until such of them as 
have not suffered martyrdom escape to Eng- 
land—in about a hundred pages, it would 
have been thoroughly enjoyable. Miss (or 
Mrs.) Raymond is steeped in Huguenot history 
and is filled with the Huguenot spirit; and 
she here reproduces the intrigues and alarms, 
the terrors and consolations, of one of the most 
interesting periods in French history. At 
least three of her characters also—the loving 
but somewhat vacillating Eglantine, her 
dogged and high-spirited husband Henri, and 
her guardian angel and foster-brother Rene— 
are almost ideal portraits of the historical 
kind, 
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As a writer of realistic but yet wholesome 
fiction, Mr. Runciman has both a power and 
a field of his own. But in 4 Dream of the 
North Sea he has been obviously hampered by 
his “purpose,” which, as he makes no 
attempt at disguising, is to illustrate and 
eulogise the work of the Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen, with which the name of Mr. 
Mather is so honourably associated. He has 
produced, not perhaps better, but better- 
sustained work than anything that he gives 
in this volume. Some of his new storm- 
pictures are, however, quite as Turneresque as 
any that Mr. Runciman has ever painted. They 
suggest, indeed, the question whether there is 
not at least a slight element of exaggeration 
in his account of the risks run by those who 
carry on beneficent work, both of the mis. 
sionary and of the medical kind in the North 
Sea. Three of his characters—Mr. Cassall, 
Marion Dearsley, and the fearless scientific 
enthusiast Lewis Ferrier—are exceptionally 
well-drawn. 


Capt. Malan’s account of the adventures of 
little Connie and Eric Egerton in the South 
Pacific is an agreeable Christmas book pub- 
lished a few months in advance. It has 
even less plot-interest than such works 
usually have. Silas Owen, a retired officer 
of the Royal Navy living in Burwood, a 
suburb of Sydney, with his nephew and 
niece, having been ordered a sea voyage, 
carries them off with him in the Sparkling 
Wave to Fiji, and a hundred other places in 
the South Seas. They are shipwrecked, and 
have various adventures with natives, both 
of the land and of the water, while, of 
course, they pick up a good deal of geography 
and natural “history. Capt. Malan’s story, in 
short, runs on well known lines. But it is 
pleasantly written, as well as instructive. 
Eric and Connie are from first to Jast children 
in their prattle, their ideas, their unconscious 
but sufficient courage, and show no signs of 
taking on pedantry or priggishness. 

Wirtram Wattace. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


‘IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT” SERIES.—Church 
Reform. Edited by Albert Grey and the Hon. 
«nd Rev. Canon Fremantle. (Sonnenschein.) 
Mr. Albert Grey’s preface, and Canon Fre- 
mantle’s introduction, explain the object of 
this little volume. It presents in seven essays 
the aims and ideals of those who desire that the 
Anglican Church, in place of being disestab- 
lished or left as it is, should be reformed. A 
useful paper of “ Preliminary Statistics,” and 
three appendices tabulating and comparing the 
various schemes of reform already before the 
public, make the book complete as a handbook 
on its subject. The subjects and authors of the 
essays are as follows: ‘‘The Resources of the 
Church of England,” by Mr. G. Harwood; 
‘‘The Comparative Failure of the Church 
System,” by Rev. C. W. Stubbs; “‘ The Remedy 
—not Disestablishment,” by Rev. G. 8. Reaney; 
‘* Lessons from the History of Church Reform,” 
by Canon Fremantle; ‘‘The Practical Pro- 
gramme of Reform,” by Mr. P. L. Gell; “A 
National Church and Social Reform,” by Rev. 
8. A. Barnett; “The Bearing of National 
Church Reform on Religion,” by Rev. J. Ll. 
Davies. It is obviously impossible to criticise 
adequately in a short space the work of so 
many experienced and thoughtful writers. 
Canon Fremantle, in bis introduction, puts 
forward six proposals to which the scheme of 





reform advocated in the volume requires assent, 
Of these, Nos. 3 and 6—that a more equitable 
arrangement be made of stipends and parishes, 
and that the sale of livings be abolished—are 
approved by many who would not agree to the 
others, and the necessity for them is shown 
most convincingly in §§ ili. (0) and iv. of Mr. 
Stubbs’s paper. No. 5—that the Act of Uni- 
formity be modified—and No, 2—that exchange 
of pulpits between Church and Dissent be made 
legal—are more or less involved in Nos. 1 and 
4, which are the important and distinctive pro- 
posals of the essayists. No. 1 is the proposal 
of Mr. Albert Grey’s Church Boards Bill—that 
the people of each parish should, without dis- 
tinction of religious denomination, share with 
clergymen in the administration of the church 
and parish. No. 4 demands the abolition of 
subscription by clergymen. Readers of Mr. 
Stubbs’s essay will be left with a strong con- 
viction of the necessity of some sort of reform, 
and Mr. Barnett and Mr, Ll. Davies sketch for 
us a Church fulfilling functions which at 
present the English Church does not fill, but 
which Christians can scarcely consent that the 
visible Church should be without ; and yet we 
cannot think that there is any present prospect 
of ‘Church Reform” coming about. If we are 
to accept Mr. Stubbs’s priociple, ‘‘ that it is 
better to leave things as they are than to 
legislate when there is no decisive drift of 
opinion in the nation,” it is to be feared that 
some time must elapse before it. will be possible 
‘*to treat the Church of England as identical 
with the English nation.” Mr. Grey, indeed, 
almost admits this. He hopes to convert ‘a 
large number of Liberationists into zealous and 
ardent Church Reformers,” but does not expect 
much support from any party in the Church. 
It is an unfortunate fact that in these latter 
days the state or nation has become to many 
Christians synonymous with ‘the world” of 
their Gospels, and till this belief is rooted out 
the proposals of the ‘‘ Church Reformers” will 
seem impious to them. But while we hold that 
there is no chance of either the English Church 
or the English nation accepting the proposals 
of these essays at present, yet the ideal of a 
national Church advanced in them is the only 
one which can claim to have any meaning; and 
the religion of the future, if there is to be any 
at all, must be organised as this volume sug- 
gests. The information collected in the book 
will be found exceedingly useful by all inter- 
ested in Church politics, whatever their views 
may be. 


The Faith of the Gospel. By A. J. Mason. 
(Rivingtons,) The same cause which makes so 
much religious poetry weak and ineffectual 
produces similar results in the case of religious 
philosophy. Freedom of the imagination in 
the one case, and freedom of the intellect in 
the other, are necessary to the attainment of 
striking excellence. The author must write 
with authority and even with originality, which 
is specially hard when he has at the same time 
to be orthodox. Mr. Mason, in his exhaustive 
and able volume, does not altogether succeed 
in making the dry bones live. We cannot 
admit that the reasonable philosophy which he 
labours to extract from the Christian records is 
really the essence of Biblical teaching. We are 
left with the feeling that his theology is 
occupied very largely with what is left obscure 
in the Old and New Testament, and we are 
doubtful whether after all it is wise to attempt 
to dispel the obscurity. A discussion, for 
instance, of the union of the human and Divine 
natures in Christ very rarely edifies, and the 
New Testament says little to satisfy curiosity 
on the point. Such subjects, moreover, as the 
‘* Condition of the Faithful departed,” and the 
nature and functions of angels, cannot be 
treated systematically. It is, in fact, a want of 
jintellectual sincerity to assume that they are 








treated systematically, or even consistently, in 


Scripture. But Mr. Mason’s book is able; it 
is the best handbook of theology we are 
acquainted with. It is clear and simple in 


style, and assumes no special knowledge on the 
part of its readers, It is, of course, Anglican 
in its views, and many Churchmen even will be 
quite unable to accept its teaching on the 
Eucharist, or to admit that the grace of 
Christian virginity is higher than the grace of 
marriage; but it is everywhere candid and 
earnest, and inspired by the spirit of the sen- 
tence in the preface which ‘‘ withdraws before- 
hand . . . any word which sounds im- 
patient or bitter or inflammatory or supercilious 
or in any way uncharitable.” Those Christians 
who differ most widely from the author will 
find much in his book that will help them, 
and everywhere the careful and scholarly 
arrangement of the subject will be useful to 
students. 


Christian Economics. By Wilfrid Richmond. 
(Rivingtons.) ‘The purpose of this book is to 
enforce the principle that economic conduct is a 
matter of duty, and, therefore, part of the 
province of conscience and morals.” This is 
Mr. Richmond’s account of the object of his 
sixteen sermons. They are of very unusual 
merit. The importance of their subject has 
been fully recognised of late years, but it is 
very rare to find preachers or moralists whose 
knowledge of political economy is sufficiently 
thorough to make their criticism worth 
attention. Mr. Richmond has carefully and 
patiently qualified himself to speak. He 
acknowledges that he owes much to Mr. 
Ruskin ; but he comes to different conclusions, 
and writes without the animus against com- 
merce and political economy which makes many 
impatient of Mr. Ruskin’s guidance. Taking 
such subjects as competition, labour, property, 
wealth, and co-operation, he endeavours to 
discover what Christianity teaches with regard 
to them. The result is a volume of great 
originality. It does not claim to be exhaustive 
or rigidly systematic ; but it states and estab- 
lishes certain leading principles, and is full of 
pregnant and valuable suggestions. It differs 
from the school of thought headed by Mr. 
Ruskin in seeing some soul of goodness in 
competition, and in displaying some respect for 
modern political economy; but it is at one 
with Mr. Ruskin in the belief that economics 
cannot be divorced from morals or governed by 
other than ethical principles. Although Mr. 
Richmond’s style is quiet and reflective, it is 
condensed and occasionally earnestly eloquent ; 
but the originality and freshness of the thought 
prevent the reader from noticing graces of ex- 
pression. The sermons will bear reading many 
times. 


A NEW volume of the ‘‘Epochs of Church 
History ” series is 7'he Arian Controversy, by 
H. M. Gwatkin. (Lopgmans.) The author ex- 
plains in a brief preliminary note that it is 
largely, though not entirely, an abridgment of 
a former work of his, Studies of Arianism, 
differing from it chiefly by the omission of the 
Gothic portion of the narrative, as properly be- 
longing to another volume of the series, which 
may be taken as an indirect promise on Mr. 
Gwatkin’s part to write that volume, As de- 
signed for a wider class of readers than bis 
larger book, the abridgment includes the 
omission of a good deal of the technicalities of 
the Arian controversy, its broad outlines being 
carefully drawn; but the minute turns of 
phrase which markit even morethan any other 
of the polemical disputes in the ancient Oriental 
Church are disregarded, though of course those 
which were the actual watchwords of the con- 
tending schools are duly recorded. Mr. 
Gwatkin has put his finger unerringly on the 
chief intellectual defect of Arianism—its un- 
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sound logic, and has noted also its untenable 
position as a kind of mid-term between the 
higher paganism of its time aud Christianity. 
The genesis of the book places it high among 
the volumes of the series to whichit belongs ; 
for itis @ much more feasible literary task for 
a competent writer to abridge a work of his 
own by the process of reducing the general 
scale, than to produce an entirely new book 
which shall present all the salient points in a 
very small compass without the risk of injudi- 
cious omission on the one hand, or of obscurity 
on the other, by reason of over-compression. 
In one detail, the smaller book improves on 
its predecessor, in that the lists of works for 
the student to consult are classified aceording 
as they are occupied with various aspects of 
the general subject, whereas the reader is left 
to do that for himself in the Studies of 
Arianism. 


Bible Characters. By Charles Reade. (Chatto 
& Windus.) ‘he freshness, vigour, and direct- 
ness which attract us in Charles Reade’s novels 
have not failed him in these papers and notes 
on Biblical subjects, which are only too short 
and fragmentary. Inasmuch as vigour and 
freshness are unusual virtues among theological 
writers, we are very grateful when we find them 
in papers on Nehemiah and Jonah. Mr. Reade 
is confessedly a novice at the work of Biblical 
criticism, and, moreover, 2a somewhat 
intolerant and dogmatic novice ; but so crisp, 
terse, and vivid a sketch as his original and 
interesting account of Jonah is rarely met with. 
Clergymen and other professional students of 
the Bible will receive a most valuable lesson if 
they will read with an understanding spirit 
these attempts by a distinguished student of 
human character to enter into the minds and 
motives of some of the heroes of Old Testament 
history. We only regret the shortness and 
incompleteness of the contents of the book. 


Gospel Sermons. By Dr. McCosh. (Nisbet.) 
Readers of Dr. McCosh’s philosophical works 
will not need to be told, as they are in the 
preface to this work, that the teaching of 
philosophy does not exhaust all the author’s 
intellectual and spiritual energies. Nor will 
they require any information from us as to the 
precise method and cast of theology to be 
found in his pulpit addresses. It will suffice 
to state that his sermons are in matter and 
manner precisely what we should have expected 
from him. They are clear, able expositions of 
sacred subjects from a narrow and ultra- 
dogmatic standpoint. 


The Gospel according to St. Paul. By Oswald 
Dykes. (Nisbet.) Why Dr. Dykes should give 
the comprehensive title ‘‘The Gospel of St. 
Paul” to an exposition of the first eight 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans it would 
not be easy to say. That these chapters 
contain a consecutive and homogeneous argu- 
ment few expositors would deny. But it is an 
argument advanced for a special purpose, and 
is a trifle overcharged with Rabbinism and 
Jewish scholasticism. ‘‘The Gospel of St. 
Paul” would be best arrived at by bringing 
together his chief doctrines and expositions 
from all his epistles, with especial stress on 
those which best illustrate the grand principles 
of his thought, or which approximate most 
closely to the teachings of the Gospels—his 
doctrines, ¢.g., of the letter and the spirit, and 
his exposition of Christian love. Dr. Dykes 
manifests considerable insight into St. Paul’s 
standpoint in the earlier half of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and his book will be acceptable 
to his admirers, About half the volume, we 
may add, has already seen light in the pages 
of the Homiletic Magazine. 


Christianity made Science; or, a Life’s 
houghts on Religion and Marvels. By T. 


whose ‘‘thoughts” are here chronicled has so 
recently ceased that we desire to speak with 
becoming reverence of the estimable author. 
At the same time truth compels us to say that 
we regard the leading thought and aim of the 
book as founded on a misconception. In the 
commonly accepted senses of the words 
Christianity is one thing and science another ; 
and to speak of these terms, or rather of the 
things for which they stand, as if they were 
or could be made, convertible, involves a mis- 
apprehension which seems to us mischievous. 
It may be admitted that what Mr. Prescott 
terms ‘‘ the intellectual element ”’ has its place 
as an indispensible factor in the final formation 
of a religious creed; but it is quite possible to 
admit this without assuming the necessity that 
Christianity can or should be transmuted into 
science. No greater injury can be done to 
Christianity in the true meaning of tho term 
than this assumption that it is capable of or 
benefited by intellectual demonstration. Mr. 
Prescott must have forgotten, if he ever learnt, 
the profoundest lesson of Butler’s famous 
Analogy, as well as the signification of the 
well-known maxim ‘‘ We walk by faith not by 
sight.” 


True Philosophy. By 8. F. A. Caulfield. 
(Hatchards.) Though labelled ‘‘ Philosophy” 
this is to all intents and purpose a theological 
book. It is the kind of reply which Mr. 
Caulfield thinks might be made to the late Lau- 
rence Oliphant’s Scientific Religion. Whether 
that work admitted of any reply may well be 
doubted. What is indubitable is that it does 
not admit of the reply which Mr. Caulfield has 
here prepared for it. The book is conceived in 
the narrowest spirit of evangelical dogmatism, 
and is, therefore, just as unsatisfactory as the 
wild speculations it is intended to counteract, 


The Tree of Life; or, the Development of 
the Doctrine of Life Eternal in the Scriptures 
of the Old Covenant. By John Sharpe. 
(Cambridge: Deighton & Bell.) We have 
given the whole title of this work for the 
reason that its metaphorical title ‘‘ The Tree of 
Life’ sets forth very incompletely its design. 
Mr. Sharpe is a Hebraist, and much of the 
work consists in translations of particular 
passages into English. But, as a rule, his 
translations cannot be commended either for 
their accuracy or for their style and rhythm. 
This, to take a single example, is Mr. Sharpe’s 
rendering of a well-known passage : 


‘* For he knoweth our frame ; 
It is remembered that we are dust. 
Frail man, like the grass are his days ; 
As a flower of the field so he flourisheth. 
For a wind hath passed over it and it is not, 
And its place can recognise it no more,’’ 


With regard to the general subject of the 
book, while it presents the reader with a few 
thoughts worth considering, its chief use is 
that it supplies a catena of Old Testament 
passages which the author thinks involve a 
belief in a future world, and may therefore be 
used as a set-off against Archbishop Whateley’s 
essay, and the passages he accumulates, showing 
that the Jews could not, on the whole, have 
believed in the existence of such a world, 


The Life of St. Jerome. By Mrs. Charles 
Martin. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) A 
popular life of St. Jerome, which need be 
merely a careful reproduction of M. Amédée 
Thierry’s work, would doubtless find readers in 
England ; but Mrs. Martin has not succeeded in 
giving us this. Her tone of indiscriminate 
praise is specially unfortunate in the case of 
such @ man as Jerome, whose faults are in- 
separable from his temperament and typical of 
| his time. The account of the quarrel with 








Prescott. (Williams & Norgate.) The life | Rufinus is a piece of special pleading for 


Jerome; and the language used regarding 
Origen makes the whole dispute about his 
writings incomprehensible. He was a ‘ re- 
markable heresiarch, who more than two 
centuries before had sown the disastrous and 
prolific seeds of heresy and confusion, destined 
to work terrible havoc in the Church.” This of 
a man who had so much in common with 
Jerome, from a declared worshipper of the 
latter, raises the suspicion that Mrs. Martin’s 
knowledge of Origen is slight. The student 
of history will not find that this bio- 
graphy supersedes the careful sketch of Mr. 
Cutts in ‘‘The Fathers for English Readers,’ 
although it is longer and more pretentious. 


The Religion of Freemasonry. By H. T. 
Whymper. (George Redway.) That Free- 
masonry has claimed a religious basis and 
signification has always been an accepted truth 
among the most benighted of those who are 
outside the charmed circle of initiation into its 
mysteries; but the meaning and extent of its 
religious claims has generally been veiled in an 
appropriately dim haze of vagueness and 
obscurity. In this work, however, Brother 
Whymper has courageously attempted to lift 
the veil. How far his attempt has met with 
success we must leave to the decision of 
members of the craft. The gist of the book 
seems to be the discussion of the relation of 
Christian to Mohammedan, Hindu, and other 
lodges in respect of the sacred book pertaining 
to each creed ; but it contains a large amount 
of information, some of a very quaint not to 
say grotesque character, on the growth and 
usages of Freemasonry, which renders the 
volume interesting to the general reader as well 
as to masons themselves, 


The Redemption of Man. By D. W. Simon. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) The author 
describes this work as ‘‘ Discussions bearing on 
the Atonement,” and he himself adds that ‘‘ it 
does not in any sense pretend to be a complete 
treatise on the doctrine of the atonement.” 
Notwithstanding this incompleteness, the work 
runs to 440 pages octavo; and it is conceivable, 
that had the author exercised the virtue of con- 
ciseness, he might have contrived to say some- 
thing on the subject that the general reader 
would have cared to read. But the book is 
diffuse in style, and aridly scholastic in treat- 
ment, though containing here and there some 
pregnant thoughts. It cannot be said in any 
way to throw more light on a subject which, 
however important, has received quite 4s much 
illumination as it is capable of receiving. The 
interesting part of the subject is the historical, 
and for this the English student will have 
recourse to Baur’s well-known but little read 
Lehre von der Verséhnung. 


‘¢ CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.” 
New Series. Vol. 33.—Old and New Testament 
Theology. Translated from the German of 
Heinrich Ewald by Rev. Thomas Goadby. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) Notices of Die 
Lehre der Bibel von Gott will be found in 
,svol. ii, 535, and vol. iv., 369, of the 
AcapEMY. A translation by Mr. Goadbky of 
the first volume of this work has been already 
issued in the ‘‘ Foreign Theological Library ”’ 
under the title of Revelation: its Nature and 
Record. The volume before us is a translation 
of the second and third volumes, and, if not 
brilliant, will be found sufficient by the student. 
We are not sure that the translator has been 
wise in ‘‘ selecting,’ and occasionally condens- 
ing, his original. However ably such a task 
is performed, it is apt to be unsatisfactory ; 
and, in the case of a book which will be read 
mainly by students and scholars, is quite 
unnecessary. The translation will probably be 
most useful to those who know the origina). 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. F. T. PAuGRAVE has completed the 
Treasury of English Sacred Lyrical Poetry, with 
the formation of which he was entrusted by 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press. The 
selection is ranged under three books: the 
first dating from about 1500 to 1680 (but 
mainly finding its materials in the seventeenth 
century) ; the second, from 1680 to about 1820 ; 
the last, thence to our own time. Short bio- 
graphical notices of the writers (except a few, 
such as Spenser, Milton, Cowper, or those 
still living) have been added, with explanatory 
and glossarial notes. The volume will be 
published early in September. 


Dn. A. NANSEN, while he was in this country, 
made arrangements with Messrs. Longmans for 
the publication of a narrative of his expedition 
across Greenland, illustrated with maps and 
engravings. The book will not be ready for 
issue until next spring. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. announce 
for early publication in the coming season The 
Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore, in 
two volumes, with numerous illustrations. It 
will give a record of their life and work, from 
1812 to 1883, with the addresses and speeches 
of Sir Moses ; his correspondence with ministers, 
ambassadors, and representative bodies; full 
accounts, in his own words, of all his missions 
in the cause of humanity; firmans and edicts 
of eastern monarchs ; his opinions on financial, 
political, and religious subjects; anecdotes 
relating to men and events of his time. The 
work has been edited by the late Dr. E. Loewe, 
the oriental scholar, who accompanied Sir Moses 
Montefiore on his mission to Damascus and 
Constantinople in 1840, 


Messrs, Sampson Low have in preparation 
a new series of short biographies, ‘‘ The Prime 
Ministers of Queen Victoria,” under the general 
editorship of Mr. Stuart J. Reid, author of The 
Life and Times of Sidney Smith. Among those 
who have promised to contribute are Mr. J. A. 
Froude, the Marquis of Lorne, Mr. Henry 
Dunckley, and Mr. G. W. E. Russell, 


Mr. Dovetas B. W. SLADEN, who has 
recently been on a visit to the United States 
and the Dominion, has there collected materials 
for a companion volume to his Australian 
Poets, It will be entitled Younger American 
Poets, and will include selections from the work 
of W. D. Howells, Joaquin Miller, Paul Heyse, 
Sidney Lanier, Helen Hunt, &c., as well as 
examples of Canadian poetry. 


Mr. GoLiancz, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
who is turning into modern English, for the 
Early English Text Society, the Anglo-Saxon 
poems in the Exeter Book which he is editing, 
finds that the words run naturally into blank 
verse. He neither expected nor intended this ; 
but his version shaped itself of itself into iambic 
measures in nine lines out of ten. 


A VOLUME of Stories from Carleton, with in- 
troduction by Mr. W. B. Yeats, will be pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Camelot” series for September, 
in substitution for More’s Utopia, which had 
been promised. 


A NEW novel, entitled An Odd Man’s Story, 
by Vrs. J. Gordon Archer, will be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


MEssrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. will 
publish immediately a volume of poems, entitled 
Reveries, Rhymes, and Rondeaus, by Mr, William 
Cartwright Newsam. 


MEssrs. Tittotson & Son, of Bolton, who 
claim to have established in 1871 the first 
system of ‘newspaper literature” in this 
country, announce works of fiction by the 
following novelists during 1890: Thomas 
Hardy, William Black, Justin McCarthy, W. 





Clark Russell, David Christie Murray, G. R. 
Sims, George Manville Fenn, G. A. Henty, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Adeline Sergeant, Dora Russell, 
L. T. Meade, &c. They have also made 
arrangements for a number of short stories 
and miscellaneous papers for the Christmas 
season, 


TuE commission formed by the Royal 
Academy of History of Madrid to celebrate the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of America— 
of which the Duke of Veragua, a lineal de- 
scendant of Christopher Columbus, is vice- 
president—has decided to offer two prizes (of 
£1200 and £600) for a literary competition. 
The work, which should not exceed two volumes 
of 500 pages each, may be written in Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, German, French, or 
Italian. 


‘‘ The vastness of the subject necessitates that the 
paper should be a highly finished work of art, not 
so much from the richness of diction, but rather 
from the general arrangement and neatness of 
style; for its nobility and beauty should spring 
from the simplicity of the phraseology, and from a 
just appreciation and careful judgment.’’ 

WE quote the following from the last annual 
report of the Mercantile Library of New York, 
which is, we believe, the largest public library 
in that city. During the year 7315 new 
volumes were purchased, raising the total to 
223,544. The number of volumes put in cir- 
culation was 158,683. Of Mrs. Ward’s Lobert 
Elsmere 140 copies were bought; of Mrs. 
Deland’s John Ward, 62; of Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, 35; of Motley’s Correspondence, 
26; and of Max O’Rell’s Jonathan and his 
Continent, 36. To give anotion of the prompt- 
ness with which the librarian meets a possible 
demand for a new book, the following figures 
will suffice, On April 13, four publishing 
houses in New York and one in Boston each 
advertised a new book. The books were by 
five different authors. An order was given for 
115 copies of them. They were received, cata- 
logued, stamped, made ready for circulaticn; 
and, before the library closed on the day they 
were published, all but two of them were in 
the hands of subscribers. 


A RECENT number of the Literarisches Central- 
blaté contains a very favourable notice of Mr. 
E. C. Thomas’s scholarly edition of the Philo- 
biblon of Richard de Bury, which was reviewed 
in the AcADEMy of April 27. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE next number of the Contemporary Review 
will contain an article on ‘‘Our Position in 
Egypt,” discussing very fully the progress 
made in finance, public works, improved con- 
dition of the fellaheen, &c. Although anuny- 
mous, it is understood to be written by one of 
the best authorities on the subject. In the 
same number, Mr. Athelstan Riley follows up 
his short memorandum in the Foreign Office 
Papers by a full discussion of ‘‘ Turkish Mis- 
rule in Armenia.” 


A veERY fully illustrated paper on ‘‘ The 
Life and Work of Millet,” by Mr. D. C. 
Thomson, will be begun in the forthcoming 
number of the Magazine of Art. An article 
entitled ‘‘The Kernoozers Club,” by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, illustrated by Mr. Harry 
Furniss, will deal with the chief armour-club 
in the world, forming one of the ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Artist Life ’’ series. 


A. NEW feature in the September number of 
the Artist will be the first of a series of ‘‘ Letters 
to Living Artists.” The letters will be by 
different writers, personally acquainted with 
the painters and sculptors addressed ; and the 


first of the series will be to Sir Frederick 
Leighton, by ‘‘ W,” 





THE Scots’ Magazine for September will 
print a full report of the speeches delivered at 
the opening of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery by the Lord Justice General, Lord 
Lothian, and the munificent donor, Mr. John 
Ritchie Findlay. It will also contain the 
address on “ Education” delivered lately at the 
prize-giving of the High School, Glasgow, by 
Mr. Henry Craik. 

THE Lyceum for September will contain the 
following articles: ‘‘The Workman’s Grie- 
vance” (II.), ‘Governments and Philan- 
thropists,” ‘‘ Giordano Bruno and United 
Italy,” ‘‘Mr. Pater as an Essayist,” ‘* Dar- 
winism Pure and Simple,” ‘St. Vincent of 
Paul and his latest Biographer,” &c. 


Cussell’s Magazine for September will con- 
tain a paper by a barrister, entitled ‘‘ Next-of- 
Kin,” intended to remove a popular miscon- 
ception as to the amount of the funds in the 
hands of the Court of Chancery. 


In the Quiver for September will be pub- 
lished a paper on ‘Cruelty to Children,” by 
Dr. Buxton, the late secretary of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A TROUBADOUR’S LAST SONG (A.D, 1300), 


{Tepisr10, son to the great Genoese admiral, Lamp. 
Doria, went forth into the Atlantic on a voyage of 
discovery in 1292, and never returaed. 

Lampa’s eldest son was slain at his father's sido 
in a sea fight. On seeing him fall fear came on 
the whole ship’s company; but Laimpa loftily 
rebuked them, and ordered his son’s body to be 
thrown into the deep, telling them, for their com- 
fort, that the land could never have afforded his 
boy a nobler tomb.—Benvenu!o da Imola. 

A troubadour of Genoa, being asked why he no 
longer sings, thus answers : | 


Gonz is Tedisio. Silent is my lyre. 
And, till his barque return, shall silence keep. 
Till home he come for Genoa’s brows to reap 
Fresh laurels and my Muse again inspire. 
Tedisio, son to that heroic sire 
Who notin clay would have his children sleep ; 
But his slain first-born cast into the deep, 
On which our race their proudest wreaths acquire. 


Fit sepulchre for Genoa’s cavaliers, 

Art thou by one more Doria tenanted 

By my Tedisio? Silent then shall be 

This loyal harp for ever, and my tears 

Shall mourn my minstrelsy and friendship dead 
And buried with him in thy vaults, O sea ! 


G. A 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE illustration of Le Livre for August is a 
somewhat severe, but very graceful, binding for 
the editor’s Son Alt+sse la Femme by M. Ruban. 
It appears to represent a series of oblong tool- 
ings, one within the otber, enclosing a plain 
panel; the tooled portions being relieved by 
four oval medallions of female heads. The letter- 
press includes a paper on ‘“‘ L’Estampe Fran- 
qaise Moderne” by M. Uzanne (recommending 
@ new society), a notice of some uncollected 
pieces of Musset by M. Glinel, a bibliographical 
note on Macchiavelli by M. de Rochessauvre, and 
a further instalment of M. Druion’s chronicles of 
literary infanticide—all good matter and well 
in place. 








MSS. LEFT BY THE LATE PROF. 
DUNCAN H. WEIR. 


THE following list of the MSS. left by the late 
Duncan H. Weir, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Lavguages in the University of Glasgow, and 
now deposited in the University Library, has 
been communicated to us in the hope that it 
may prove useful ta theological students. 
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Portions of the material, we believe, have 
already been utilised by Prof. Cheyne in his 
work on Isaiah, and by Prof. Driver in his 
forthcoming Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel. 


1. Extended exposition of Gen.i.-vi. 7. Disser- 
tations at the beginnings and close of sections, 
and careful verbal examination verse by verse. 
(Dated 1871-2, 1873-4.) 

2. Uniform in size and style with preceding, 
and evidently intended to follow it. Notes and 
dissertations on Gen. vi. 9 xii. Also, notes on 
Gen. xxxvi., and a few on ch, xlix. Also, sum- 
marty from Tuch’s Kommentar iiber die Genesis, 
second edition, introduction on the subject of 
Saga and Myth. 

This volume seems to be more fragmentary than 
the preceding, leaves being left blank here and 
there for future notes. There is an elaborate 
table of ‘‘ God’s appearances to the Patriarchs,’’ 
giving in the original the phrases by which the 
appearances are described. (No date ) 

3. Briefer notes on Genesis, various portions, 
viz. : 

(a.) xxiii.-xxviii. 

(o.) xxxiii., xxxv., xxxvii. 

(c.) xl.-xlii., xlv. 

(2.) i.-iv. 15, vi. 9-ix. 

(e.) xii, xv., xviii., xix., xvi., xvii, xx.-xxii., 
XXvV., xxix,, xxxii,, xxxvi., xxxviii., xxxix., 
xliii., xliv., xlvi., xlvii., xlviii., xlix , 1. 

Not all equally full. (Dated from 1862-1874-5.) 

4. Gen. to Num. xxi. Brief notes in the form 
of correction or emendation of renderings of the 
Authorised Version. The first page has the 
headivg of ‘* Revision of Old Testament ’’; and the 
notes were, no doubt, prepared in connexion with 
Dr. Weir's work on the Old Testament Revision 
Committee. His emendations are generally sup- 
ported by references to parallel passages in the 
Hebrew Bible, the versions or commentaries. The 
—_ seem uninterrupted within the limits indi- 
cated. 

5. Num, xxii.-1 Sam. xv., uniform with pre- 
ceding. 

6.1 Sam. xvi.-  , uniform with preceding. It 
does not extend beyond 2 Sam. iv. 13. 

These three volumes would be valuable as show- 
ing Dr. Weir’s latest vicw of the passages in 
question. 

7. A commentary uniform in style and size with 
land 2. Deut.i.-xix. Very full. 

8. Deut. xx.- . Uniform with preceding. The 
commentary extends to chap. xxix. Thereafter 
follow: (a) ‘* Paul Kleinert, Das Deuteronomium ’’; 
(5) “ Questions as to the origin and authorship of 
Old Testament Scriptures, particularly the his- 
torical books.”? 

9. Isaiah i.-end. Short grammatical notes, full 
of labour; references to almost every word, or 
— how often the word occurs. At the 
end— 

(a ) Special examination of ch. vii. 7-16. 

(6.) Ch. i., An enquiry into its date. 

(¢) Chap. ii-iv., Special examination of 
date, &c. 

(d.) xiii., xiv., examination of authenticity. 

(e, f.) On the ‘* Chaldees ” and ‘‘ Philistines.’’ 

(9, 4.) On xviii., xxiii. 12, xxiv.-xxvii, xxxviii. 


10, sqq. 

10-19 form . cengiete extended commentary on 
Isaiah, on the uniform plan followed in 1, 2, 7, 8. 

10. Isaiah i.-xii. 

11. Isaiah xiii.-xiv. 21. 

12. Isaiah xiv. 21-xvii, 14. 

13. Isaiah xviii. -xxi. 

14. Isaiah xxii.-xxvii. Notes on xxii., xxiii., 
are wauting. Those on the later chapters in this 
volume are more fragmentary. 

15. Isaiah xxviii.-xxxv., fuller notes. 

16. Isaiah xl.-xlvi., fuller notes. 

17. Isaiah xlvii.-xlviii., short notes. 

18. Isa‘ah xlix.-lix., except ch. lviii., lix., in the 
laborious and full style of the more complete 
e 19. Isaiah Ix.-lxvi., briefer notes. Then follows 

Comparative Occurrences in the Proto- and 
Dc utero-Isaiah of certain words and phrases.” 

20. Full and elaborate notes on— 

(a.) Jeremiah i., iii. 6-ix. 
(6.) Ezekiel i., ii., viii., and a beginning to 
ch, ix., unusually full notes. 





21. Briefer notes on— 

(a.) Ezekiel i.-xxii., xxxvi., xxxvii. 

(6.) Jeremiah i.-vi., xiv.-xv., xxi.-xxiii., x., 
xxiv. 

(c.) Gen. i.-ii. 

22. Brief and probably early notes on— 

(a.) XII, Minor Prophets. 

(J.) Canticles: Grammatical notes and trans- 
translation. 

(c.) Ecclesiastes i.-xii. 

(d.) Daniel viii, Zech. ix.-xi. and ix. 9-17. 

23. Contributions to Fairbairn’s Biblical Die- 
tionary, with a few additional notes. 
24. Notes on the Psalms— 

(4.) Brief and very early notes on and transla- 
tion of Psaims i.-xvi., xix., xx., xxii.- 
axiv. 

(5.) Later working notes on Psalms i.-] xxii. 

(c.) Comparison of Psalms xviii. and 2 Sam. 

25. Fuller notes on Psalms xiv.-xviii., xxii., 

xxiii.-xxiv., xl., xlv.; unusually full notes. 

26. (a.) Notes for Dr. Fairbairn’s Dictionary, 
‘On the Oanon.’’ 

(d.) Notes supplemeatary to twenty-five 
above on Psalms xxv.-xliv., xlvi.-xlix. 

Notes on Psalms 1. -lxxvii. 

(a) Notes on Micah iv. 8-v. 

(6) Notes on Psalm cx. 

(c.) Notes on Psalms Ixxviii.-lxxxix. (con- 
tinuing 27). This volume is in the 
fuller and more expanded atyle. 

(a.) Full commentary on Lamentations. 

(J.) Fall commentary on Ruth. 

(c.) Psalms cv.-cvii., x¢.-xcv., 
xcvi.-xcix. (continuing 28). 

30. Notes on Proverbs i.-xv. 

31. The Book of Job: briefer notes on the 
whole book and ‘‘Summary of Argument.’’ 

32. Faller notes on Job i.-xiii. 

33, Fuller notes on Job xiv.-xxix. 

34, Fuller notes on Job xxxii.-xlii. 

35. Ecclesiastes: full discursive notes. 

36. Daniel: full discursive notes; appended is 

** Daniel xara tovs 6.” 

37. A course of Elementary Hebrew Grammar : 
incomplete. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


ci.-civ., 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OLD NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN MS, 
PALATINE 68, 

Oxford: August 11, 1889, 
To the Northumbrian glosses already pub- 
lished (ACADEMY, May 18 and June 29) I have 
still another to add, which Mr. Lindsay inad- 
vertently omitted from the copy of the glosses 
which he gave me, but included in the copy 
he made for Dr. Whitley Stokes, from whom 
I have just received it. ‘This new gloss herutbeg 
(see below) has been miswritten by the Irish 
scribe for herutbergae (= W.S. heorotberge), and 
is evidently intended to denote the fruit of the 
mulberry tree. This O.E. heorotberge, which 
occurs several times in the Glosses—Wright- 





. 


Wiilcker 33'* (= Corpus Gl. 1333) and 4437°, 
where it translates mora; 203°* heortberge = 
celsa agreste, sicomoros, and 409'*= fragos— 
survives as the hartberry of our modern dialects. 

It is noteworthy that in herut-, as well as in 
sifu, the vowel of the root-syllable still remains 
unaffected by the following «, which points to 
the conclusion that the glosses in the ninth- 
century Vatican MS. are copied from an older 
one of the eighth century, probably of the 
earlier part of that century. In support of this 
conclusion we may refer to forms like Herutford, 
Cerotaes ei, &c., in the Moore MS, of Beda’s 
Historia (about 737), or to the metudes, hefaen- 
ricaes, and heben of Cacdmon’s hymn, which is 
contained in the same MS., and compare them 
with the Heorutford (Beda, Hist. iv., elenchus, 
and 5) and Ceortes ei (Beda, Hist. iv. 6) of the 
Cotton MS, Tiberius OU. IL., which belongs to a 
somewhat later period of the eighth century 
(cf. Sweet, Oldest Texts). This shows that 
the so-called w-(o-) umlaut took place in 
Northumbria during the eighth century, and 
the absence of it in the herut- and sifu of the 
Palatine glosses may be urged in proof of their 
early origin. In the other dialects this u-(0-) 
umlaut made its appearance about the same 
time asin the north. In the Epinal Glossary 
(beginning of the eighth century) an original 
e or i, for instance, has, with one single excep- 
tion, been preserved unaltered when followed 
by a back vowel; while in the somewhat 
younger Corpus Glossary e and i have, under 
the same circumstances, been changed, with 
very few exceptions, to eo and io (cf. Dieter, 
Sprache und Mundart der iiltesten englischen 
Denkmiiler), 

For convenience of reference, I here reprint 
all the Northumbrian glosses of the Palatine 


MS. 

(1.) Fol. 12 b (Ps. 74, 14): 
‘* Dedisti eum escam etc. .i. eo quod timore eius 
pisces ad terram aethiopiae ueniunt. Timet enim 
et manducat unum quodque animal in mari alterum. 
Et dicunt quod vii minoribus saturantur maiores, 
ut vii jiscas selacs fyllu, sifu selas hronaes fyllu, sifu 


_hronas hualaes fyilu.”” 


(2.) Fol. 15 a (Ps. 78, 45): 

‘* Et ranam .i. frose. Et dedit erugini .i. brondegur-. 
Et labores eorum locustae. Et occidit in grandine 
.i, grando cum igne. Et murus eorum .i, pro 
omni feraci arbore possuit .i. aliquando fructus 
eius albus, aliquando rufus, aliquando niger .i, 
herutheg.”” 

(3.) Fol. 20 b (Ps. 90, 13): 

** Qonuertere, domine .i. ad nos rogantes. 
quo .i. nudu hiru scaealt.”? 

The suggestion which Prof. Cook makes in 
explanation of the first component of the gloss 
brondegur (ACADEMY, August 10) is so very 
obvious that it has probably occurred to many 
readers of the AcADEMY besides himself. It 
certainly had occurred to me before I sent the 
gloss for publication. But, after careful con- 
sideration, I did not adopt it, as there is no 
satisfactory evidence of the use of brond (brand) 
in Eogland in the sense of ‘‘ mildew, blight,” 
earlier than the seventeenth century (Dr. 
Murray’s earliest quotation is 1639), for 1 do 
not share Prof. Cook’s opinion that the reading 
brond, oom, in Wright-Wiilcker, is ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly better’? than Sweet’s brondoom; in fact, I 
am inclined to think that the latter is the 
correct form. I take brondoom to mean “ rust 
produced by burning ”’—in the case of iron the 
‘‘rust produced by burning” is the so-called 
‘‘ hammer scales” or ‘‘ smithy scales” (Fe, O.) 
to which the glossator would naturally apply 
the term oom, as well as to the common red 
rust due to moisture (Fez O; + water)—in which 
case the first component brond would simply 
have its ordinary meaning of ‘‘ burning,” not 
that of ‘‘ mildew.” In support of my view I 
may refer to the somewhat similar gloss sinder- 
om in Wright-Wiilcker 402" (ferrugine=gre- 
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ghcewe isene obbe sinderome), where not only the 
sinder, but also the greghcewe isen points rather 
to smithy scales than to ordinary red rust. 

That the first component of brondegur may 
be the O.E. brond (brand) used, as in Modern 
English and German, in the special sense of 
‘*mildew,” is not impossible; but, in the 
absence of any trustworthy evidence that it 
was so used in England until eight or nine 
centuries later—iu the absence, too, of any 
satisfactory explanation of the second com- 
ponent—the matter must still be regarded as 
‘not proven.” 


A. S. NAPIER, 








OLD IRISH AND TIE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 
Ratbmines, Dublin: August 16, 1389. 

I have been anxiously watching the corres- 
pondence in the ACADEMY, expecting to see 
some notice taken therein of the remarkable 
expression used by Mr. Whitley Stokes in the 
issue of December 1, viz , ‘‘ The corrupt dialects 
called modern Irish.” 

These words, coming from a scholar of such 
reputation, would naturally convey to the minds 
of those intending to study the Irish language 
that modern Irish is worthless for philological 
purposes, whereas the present spoken language 
is really the only efficient key to the under- 
standing of passages innumerable in the Irish 
of the older periods. This can easily be proved 
by showing how scholars well acquainted with 
old and middle Irish, but ignorant of the 
modern spoken language, fall into egregious 
mistakes, from which a fair knowledge of 
modern Irish would havesaved them. Of these 
scholars perhaps one of the most pertinent 
examples is that of Mr. Stokes himself. I 
shall accordingly proceed to give a few 
instances in support of my statement. 

In the Revue Celtique for May 1886, Mr. 
Stokes gives a short poem from the Book of 
Leinster, with a translation, vocabulary, and 
notes. The poem is so simple that any fair 
modern Irish scholar would have not the least 
difficulty in understanding it—always suppos- 
ing that Irish scholarship includes a knowledge 
of the spoken language—though the poem 
contains a few antiquated, if not obsolete, 
words. Even an illiterate Irish speaker would 
understand it if read to him. And yet in 
translating this poem Mr. Stokes has fallen 
into several mistakes, from which a knowledge 
of the despised modern Irish would have saved 
him, such mistakes as no Irish speaker would 
commit. 

For instance, at line 33 of the poem, 

‘* A siut claidib is gell cet,’’ 

Mr. Stokes translates, ‘‘There is a sword, the 
pledge of hundreds,” the correct translation 
being—“ There is a sword equal to a hundred.” 
The word, gell, the modern geall, does indeed 
sometimes signify a “ pledge” ; but it has many 
other meanings, one of them being ‘equal 
to,” as in this phrase. In modern Irish, when 
signifying a ‘‘ pledge,” ‘equal to,” “ like to,” 
it is followed by the preposition Je, formerly 
also re, as Is geall re bheith marbh duit an riocht 
i_n-a bh-fuile (Keating’s History, p. 384, 
Halliday’s edition), ‘‘For you promise fair for 
death in your present state ”—literally ‘‘ For it 
is «qual to being dead for thee, the condition 
in which thou art.” Again: ‘ Cibé labhras ar 
an dara modh is geall le h-easbaidh athaisg do 
bheith air ¢ ’—literally ‘‘ Whosoever talks after 
this second manner, it is «qual to the want of 
speech to be upon him.” In the spoken 
language at present they have in Waterford a 
proverb: ‘‘Is geall le sgeul maith gan aon 
droch sgeul ”—*‘ It is equal to a good tidings to 
be without bad tidings” ; and in Clare, another 
proverb ; “‘ Atharrach oibre is geall le sgith ¢”— 
a change of work is equal to a rest. 





Line 47: 
‘* Bendachais cach df cheli.”’ 

This, according to Mr. Stokes, means ‘‘ Each 
blessed the other.” Now the real meaning is, 
‘‘Each saluted the other.’” It is true that 
beannuigh means either “bless,” or ‘‘ salute ”’ ; 
but when the former is the meaning the object 
is direct, and in the accusative, as, ‘‘ Do 
bheannuigh s¢ é””—‘“‘ He blessed him” (Gen. xiv. 
19); whereas when the word has the latter 
signification the object is indirect, and in the 
dative, with the preposition do, as ‘‘ Do 
bheannuigh sé dhéibh”—‘' He saluted them” 
(1 Sam, xxx. 21, Bedell’s translation), An 
Irish speaker would say—Do bheannuigh mé dhé 
*s ni bheannochadh sé dham—‘‘I saluted him and 
he would not return the salute.” 

Lines 151, 152: 


‘*Buailid cohathlam ar nech, fennaid, cascraid, 
can fuirech.’’ 

This is rendered—Deftly smites our horses, 
flays, destroys, without delaying. W.S. 
‘Smiting” (i.e, killing) and “ flaying” are 
correct ; but coscraid _ eo does not mean 
‘“‘ destroys,” which can be at once perceived, 
even from the context. Cosgairt is here, 
‘‘chopping,” ‘‘ cutting up for the spits,” and 
in this sense the word is still employed in every 
Irish-speaking locality in the four provinces. 
Thus, At é@ an bhé d’é cosgairt would mean, 
‘‘The cow is being cut up” (i.e, to salt the 
meat), The following common story will 
illustrate this. It is said that the Sean 
riabhach, an old greyish cow, laughed in a 
sportive way at March when that boisterous 
month was nearly at an end. March being 
offended at the jeering borrowed in revenge 
three days from April. The story then 
proceeds—"' An cheud ld bhi si dé basgadh; an 
dara ld, ar téogbhdil, agus an treas ]4 da 
cosgairt.” The first day she had to be dragged 
out (of some marshy place in which she stuck) ; 
the second day she had to be raised (being 
unable to get up on her feet); and the third 
day she was being cut up (butchered or flayed). 
Cosgair has the meaning of ‘‘ flayed” in one 
passage of Keating, treating of death. I can- 
not now lay my hand on the passage; but thera 
can be no doubt as to the meaning, inasmuch 
as it refers to an unjust judge whose skin was 
hung over his seat on the bench, as a warning 
to any of his successors who should be tempted 
to follow his example. 

Line 168: 


* Arai beith can biad oentrath.” 


This is rendered by Mr. Stokes—‘ Because of 
being foodless for one watch.” Trdth is not a 
‘‘ watch,” but the “time” of ameal. Zadar- 
thrath isa common word for dinner-time. Thus 
also, ‘‘Greim ni bolgam ni shlogainn tri 
tratha’’: ‘‘ A bit nor asup three times. I used 
not to swallow” (Midnight Court). Again: 
“Do throisgfinn leat naoi d-thréth” (A. 
Raftery). 
Line 177: 
‘* Machtar an tene ba this.”’ 


This is rendered—‘“‘ That fire that lay below was 
quenched.” The meaning is rightly given by 
the Hibernicism still in use—‘‘ The fire that 
was down was quenched,” equivalent to—‘‘ The 
fire that was burning (had been lighted) was 
quenched.” So also, cuir teine sivs, ‘* put 
down” a fire, i.e., make a fire, ‘‘ Eirigh ad’ 
shuidhe, a chailin, cuir sios pritaoi a’s feoil,” 
“Stand up, girl, put down potatoes and meat,” 
i.e, put potatoes, &c., on the fire (Old Song). 
In this little poem there occur a few more 
mistranslations equally manifest to any modern 
Irish scholar, and several things that are open 
to doubt; but I think enough has been cited 
for my purpose, which is not to find fault, but 
to show clearly that a man cannot be a first- 
class Celtic scholar without being acquainted 








with modern Irish. I do not know a single 
writer at the present day, among those who 
have acquired the reputation of being in the 
first rank of Celtic scholarship, who, in treating 
of ancient Irish literature, has not committed 
errors that he would have avoided had he known 
the modern Irish language. 

Furthermore, this appears to be admitted by 
these scholars themselves. It is only a couple 
of weeks since the Rev. Dr. McCarthy stated 
before the Royal Irish Academy that it was 
vain for any one to set up as a dictator in Irish. 
And not many weeks previously Mr. Whitley 
Stokes said that a table of errata should be 
appended to every publication in Irish, follow- 
ing out his own practice; for he had appended 
such a table to the most elaborate of his works. 
Though he had been somewhere about nine 
years engaged in the preparation of the 
‘* Festiology’’ he had some hundreds of words 
in its corrigenda et addenda. To these again he 
added a considerable number of other correc- 
tions in the Revue Celtique. Aud I may remark 
that these tables should be a model for all 
critics, there not being in them a single bitter 
allusion or statement. 

If you are willing to insert any more on the 
same eubject, I shall in another short paper be 
able to point out where all our Celtic scholars 
who write for the press, excepting only Mr. 
Standish H. O’Grady, have often erred 
egregiously, and this, not in difficult passages, 
but in things that would be quite easy to any 
person knowing modern Irish fairly. I shall 
also show to demonstration, if permitted, that 
an acquaintance with the language at present 
spoken, at least in the west and south of 
Ireland, is essentially necessary for a good 
Irish scholar. I am afraid this point is too 
much lost sight of by students of Celtic, and 
by philologists in general. The Irish scholars 
who constitute the working members of the 
Council of the Gaelic Union all speak Irish. 
In the interests of Celtic philology, I trust 
that you will give the wide circulation of the 
AcADEMY to the above remarks. 

JouN FLEMING, 
Editor of the Gaelic Journal. 








THRAKIAN ‘‘OLOR” AND NORSE “ OLAFR,” 
Eastbourne : August 19, 1889. 

Away from books, I have read at the sea- 
side W. H. Stevenson’s letter on ‘Olaf and 
Skythian Oloros” in the AcADEMY of August 17. 

First of all, I may mention that it is not as a 
specially Skythian, but as a Thrakian, name 
that I have compared Olor with Olafr. The 
meaning of the final r in the Norse word, and 
the history of that name, as well as the various 
attempts at solving its etymology, I think I am 
tolerably well acquainted with. Itis on account 
of the intricacies connected with the lattersubject 
that I do not wish to load your columns with a 
discussion that does not properly belong to the 
question at issue; or I might as well go into 
the similarly difficult etymology of the German 
name ‘‘ Armin,” 

When objection is taken to the equation of 
Olor with Olafr on account of “ the initial vowel 
of the Scandinavian name being long, while that 
of the Skythian [Thrakian] name is short,” Iam 
afraid I might say more than the columns of 
the ACADEMY would bear about the differences 
of accentuation and vocalisation in the various 
dialects of the same language— differences which 
at once show that objection to be utterly ‘‘ in- 
admissible.” I have devoted some attention to 
German dialects during a lifetime. To give 
but one or two instances concerning long and 
short vowels, that which in High German is 
Adolf, becomes, in south-western Franconian 


speech, Addolf; both syllables being pronounced 
with extreme rapidity. Jikob, in the}jsame 
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dialect, becomes Jikkib. The Franks, by the 
way, I hold to be an intermediate link between 
the Phrygo-Thrakians and the Norsemen. In 
support of some of Mr. Fressl’s statements, I 
have adduced linguistic proofs of this in the 
fuller articles which have appeared in the 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und Auslandes. 

Germans in general now say Gis, Gris. 
Some of our northern populations, however, 
say, Gliéss, Griéss; yet in the genitive case they 
lengthen the vowel: des Glises, des Grdses. 
I have heard men of culture stick to 
the correctness of this change. Vollkommen, 
in the pronunciation of some of our south- 
eastern populations, becomes vollkimen. Kam, 
with them, becomes kiimm ; Strasse, Strisse ; 
Schwanthdler, Schwénnthdéller, and so forth 
This may be heard even from the lips of the 
best educated, in whom the influence of the 
native dialect is, however, strongly ingrained. 

In face of such facts (and in judging of 
language J do not go by mere book-lore) I have 
no difficulty in believing that Olafr or Olor 
may very well have got a short initial vowel 
among some of the numerous tribes of the 
Thrakian race, which, according to Herodotos, 
was only inferior in numbers to the vast 
Indian population, and which doub‘less had 
dialects as different as those existing in Upper 
and Lower Germany. 

Perhaps the above remarks might already be 
enough to show that there is no ‘‘ absurdity ” 
in the comparison made between the two names. 
For my part, wishing to discuss questions of 
learning with proper amenity, I will take no 
notice of that expression, but rather turn to 
another point of fact. The Greeks and the 
Romans, it is well known, had not a very 
delicate ear for the niceties of foreign lan- 
guages. Hence we have always to take into 
account some insufficiency in their rendering 
of the sounds of a “‘ barbarous ”’ tongue. The 
often somewhat throaty or slurr:d pronunciation 
and the peculiar broken vocalisation of some 
populations of Teutonic kinship may often 
have puzzled a Hellene. Nor is it always easy 
to fix the sounds of a language by a mere 
alphabet. Those who will look at another 
recent treatise of Mr. Fressl (Die Musik des 
baiwarischen Landvolkes) will see what strata- 
gems have to be resorted to in order to render 
the characteristics of Bavarian speech. Is not 
the same the case in a large measure with 
English dialects ? 

In Bavarian folk-speech a great deal of the 
Gothic element still lingers—so much so that 
certain letter-changes which have occurred in 
all other High German dialects have not yet 
taken place in Bavarian. From this we can at 
once see the fallacy of the assertion that, five 
centuries or so before our era, the Olafr name 
must have resembled Analoip(os) rather than 
Olor(os). I contend that there are traces of a 
High Thrakian and a Low Thrakian speech, if 
I may say 80, in the linguistic remains of that 
race, Among the Thrakians—whom we also 
know as Threkians and Threikians ~the Phrygs, 
or Phrygians, were also contemporaneously 
called Brygs, Brigs, Bryks, or Bregs. Simi- 
larly, the Makedonians said Aprodite, Bilippos, 
Balakros, instead of Aphrodite, Philippos, Phe- 
lakros, To speak of a cast-iron law of letter- 
change is, therefore, again ‘‘ inadmissible.’’ 

The Germanic kinship of the Thrakians is held 

y some of the foremost inquirers to be well 
established. Looking to other evidence which 
may be drawn from their language, I for my 
part regard the ‘‘Olor” name—insufliciently 
recorded though it may have been—as a most 
likely counterpart of the well-known Norse 
one, Let us not forget that it was from the 
neighbourhood of the Black Sea, where 
Thrakians of the numerous Asic name dwelt, 
that the tribal saga of the Scandinavians makes 





the Asic people migrate to the North, where 
this conquering clan established the Asa 


worship. 
Karu BiinD. 


SCIENCE. 


An English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled 
from Original Sources. By A. N. Wollas- 
ton. (W. H. Allen.) 

Ix 1882 Mr. Wollaston published an abridged 
English-Persian dictionary in octavo contain- 
ing some 15,000 headings in 462 pages. He 
now gives us a much fuller dictionary in 
quarto embracing, perhaps, upwards of 40,000 
articles in 1491 pages. At the same time in 
very many cases the original articles have 
been largely expanded, so that the proportion 
of the new work to the old is far greater than 
that of eight to three. The matter of the 
smaller dictionary, so far as we have been 
able to compare, seems to have been incorpo- 
rated into the greater, from which it may be 
assumed that Mr. Wollaston’s experience of 
the value of his original work has been favour- 
able. The test of time, indeed, seems almost 
the only one applicable to a work of this 
nature; for the critic can satisfy himself com- 
pletely only as to a limited portion of it, and 
here ‘‘a handful cannot be taken as a speci- 
men of an ass-load,’”’ for chance may have 
guided him to an exceptionally favourable or 
unfavourable sample. 

The dictionary is stated to have been ‘‘ com- 
piled from original sources.” A fairly clear 
idea of these sources can be gathered from 
the preface to the smaller work. They may, 
on the whole, be considered satisfactory, 
though as regards the scientific terms, the 
exact sources might with advantage have been 
specified. No Persian scholar who has been 
without the assistance of a Persian acquainted 
with botany, for instance, can be unaware, if 
he bas investigated the subject at all, how 
extremely difficult it is to give with 
scientific accuracy the equivalents of botani- 
cal names. In many cases scarcely any two 
dictionaries agree. Handjéri previously to 
Wollaston is, perhaps, the most accurate. Let 
us compare authorities in afew of the Um- 
belliferae. For ‘‘anise,’”’ Wollaston gives 
anisiin, raziyanah-t riimi, badydn; Handjéri 
gives anisin, raziydnah-i rimi; Nicolas: 
anisiin, rasiydnah, badydn ; Bergé: raztyanah ; 
the Alfazu ’l-Adviyah explains anisiin by 
(Persian) bdadydn-i riimi. For ‘‘fennell,” 
Wollaston gives: rdsiyanah, badyan, bikh-t 
kahit; Handjéri: rdziyinah, bad tukhm; 
Nicolas: shivid, shivid; Bergé: shibit, shivit ; 
the Alfazu ’l-Adviyah explains rdziydnaj by 
(Persian) badydn. As equivalents of ‘ dill,” 
Wollaston has: shibit, shibid; Handjéri: 
shivit, shivit ; Nicolas omits ; Bergé: shibit ; the 
Alfazu ’l-Adviyah describes shibi¢—(Persian) 
shivtt—as like fennell and of strong odour 
(? dill). For ‘‘cumin” Wollaston gives: 
kamiin, zird, jira; Handjéri: kammiia, zirah; 
Nicolas: kammiin, zirah; Bergé omits; the 
Alfazu ’l-Adviyah explains kammiin by (Per- 
sian) ztrah-i kirmiini, zirah-¢ siyah. Yor 
‘‘earaway”’ Wollaston has: airah-t kirmani, 
zirah-t siydh; Handjéri: karard, xirah-t 
rimt; Nicolas omits; Bergé omits; the Alfaz 
under Karviyad gives (Persian) zirah-i rami, 
zirah-t shami. Thus Wollaston and Handjéri 
generally agree. The Alfazu ’l-Adviyah differs 











in a few particulars from both, but seems to 
establish badyan as the equivalent of ‘‘fennell,”’ 
badydn-t rim? as that of “ anise,” and zirah-¢ 
rami, or strah-t shami, as that of ‘* caraway.” 

Before the appearance of the dictionary 
under review, the principal resource of Persian 
scholars was Handjéri’s Dictionnaire Frangais- 
Arabe-Persan et Ture. The main object of 
that valuable work, however, being the 
furtherance of Turkish studies, all the 
examples given are in that language. Palmer’s 
work and Wollaston’s earlier dictionary, good 
generally so far as they go, are small. Berge’s 
work is a mere vocabulary, and Nicolas’s, 
though larger, is not yet completed. The old 
work of Wilkins is almost valueless, so that 
as a matter of fact Wollaston’s is the first one 
calculated to satisfy fully the student’s re- 
quirements. As he intimates, the sins of 
omission are few ; and, eo far as may be judged 
from a careful examination of various passages, 
the sins of commission do not seem so serious 
as to detract materially from the value of the 
work. 

Mr. Wollaston in general, so far as we have 
gathered, omits but little in his renderings of 
the different headings, the equivalents offered 
being co-extensive with the various meanings 
of the word except in the case of certain 
terms synonymous in some of their senses. 
The attentive reader of the ‘‘ Akhtar,” how- 
ever, may be a little surprised not to see his 
familiar istimz@; namadan as the equivalent of 
‘to sound” in the sense of “to try to gather 
a person’s inclinations.’”’ The expression 
kati kardan meaning ‘‘to mix” (¢.g., water 
with wine—cf. the French “‘ couper’’) occurs 
so often in conversation that the omission of 
that equivalent is also somewhat strange. 

Such omissions, however, do not strike us as 
being more numerous than must inevitably find 
their way into a work of such magnitude; and 
it would bea more grateful task to enlarge 
upon the very many excellences of it, if the 
space at our command permitted. All Persian 
scholars owe the author a heavy debt of 
gratitude for his undertaking and bringing to 
so successful a termination so onerous and in 
many respects ungrateful a task. In the case 
of a language like Persian, in which so little 
bas been done save by native lexicographers, 
the work of finding precise equivalents is 
enormous; and it must necessarily be to a 
considerable extent tentative, until repeated 
attempts and very extensive experience, 
assisted often, as regards phrases and sen- 
tences, by happy inspirations, place it upon 
the required level. In this place we might 
recommend to the Persian scholar possessed 
of the necessary ability, experience, and 
Icisure a thorough and exhaustive study of 
the Persian adjective and preposition. With 
reference to the latter we should have been 
glad to see in the work under review the 
preposition which is required after each in- 
transitive verb pointed out in connexion with 
that verb. This, of course, would have aided 
to the compass of a work already very large 
unless smaller type had been used. The type 
actually used, though contributing to the 
handsomeness of the volume—a stately quarto 
—is unnecessarily large. With smaller type, 
the work might have been contained in 
two or three octavo volumes, which would 
have been much handier for use. 

Cuartes Epwarp Witson. 
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TWO BOOKS ON PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

A Text-book of Physiography or Physical Geo- 
graphy. By Edward Hull. (C. W. Deacon & 
Co.) By using the terms “‘ Physiography ”’ and 
‘« Physical Geography’’ as synonyms on the 
title-page of this work, the author seems hardly 
to realise the distinction that exists between 
these two departments of knowledge. Physi- 
ography is properly a study of nature as a 
whole, and is, therefore, a much wider subject 
than physical geography. Notwithstanding 
this slight confusion of terms, Prof. Hull has 
produced a very useful little book. The first 
part is astronomical, and deals with the earth 
as a member of the solar system. Then follow 
sections on terrestrial physics, and on the 
physical features of the earth; and it is espe- 
cially in this part that Prof. Hull’s wide expe- 
rience in geological work stands him in goop 
stead, and impresses the book with an indi- 
viduality. Finally, the distribution of life on 
the globe is discussed, the section on the dis- 
tribution of plants having been contributed by 
Mr. F. W. Burbidge, of the botanic gardens 
in Dublin. The work is illustrated by a number 
of excellent little maps, clearly printed in 
colours, which are likely to prove of much 
service to the student who is without a physical 
atlas at his elbow. At the same time, it might 
have been well to omit the ideal section through 
the earth’s crust, which forms the second plate, 
and has little to recommend it. In fact, dia- 
grams embodying mere conjecture are apt to 
produce in the mind of the young student false 
impressions, which are extremely difficult to 
eradicate. 


A Sketch of the First Principles of Physio- 
graphy. By John Douglas. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The author of this work has evidently a clear 
idea of what is embraced by the science of 
physiography. In his prologue, he cbats 
pleasantly with his reader concerning the 
activities of nature which may be seen in play 
on the sea-shore; but he soon lays this light 
style aside, and plunges seriously into the 
subject of gravity. His statements are gener- 
ally clear; but errors have slipped in, appar- 
ently due to carelessness in proof-reading. 
Thus, the formula for determining specific 
gravity (p. 7) is so printed as to be quite mis- 
leading to the student. Nevertheless, the book 
contains much that is well worth reading, and 
it is evident that some of the latest and best 
authorities hav> been consulted in its prepara- 
tion, The pisn of the book is, on the whole, 
good; and the systematic statement of results 
in a tabular form is a feature which may prove 
useful to the student preparing for examina- 
tion. Itis a pity that where so much of the 
text may be spoken of favourably, the illustra- 
tions should be of an extremely crude character. 
The frontispiece, it is true, is formed by a 
geological map of Southern Britain, well 
printed in colours; but even this is not 
altogether satisfactory, inasmuch as a spread of 
blue colour represents what is vaguely described 


as ‘ limestone,” without a word of reference as 
to its age. 








SLAVICA. 


THE last number of the review Prace Filologiczne 
(Philological Studies) has just appeared at 
Warsaw. It contains important articles, both 
for the study of the Polish language in particu- 
lar and Slavonic philology in general. 
Especially valuable are the fragments of old 
Polish here printed, such as the /ormulae Collo- 
quiorum, dating from the end of the fifteenth 
century, described by J. Przyborowski. They 
consist of Latin phrases explained in Polish; 
and also the life of St. Eufraxia of the year 
1624, which is printed by A. Krynski, with a 
gloesary of the obsolete words. To these must 





be added the Breslau glosses, belonging to the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and an 
account of three manuscripts of the sixteenth, 
now in the university library of Erlangen. 
Two of them belonged to Jadwiga (or Hedwig), 
who married Joachim, Margrave of Branden- 
burg, in 1535, and died in 1573, the last 
Catholic princess who ruled at Berlin. The 
third belonged to Sophia, who married, in 
1556, Henry of Brunswick, and died in 1575. 
Both these ladies were daughters of Sigismund 
I., of Poland. The first two of these manu- 
scrips are books of prayers; the third contains 
postils on the gospels. Some other fragments 
of manuscripts have been found in the same 
library. The interesting article on these books 
is by A. Briickner. Ina ‘‘ Contribution to the 
Study of the Kaszubish Dialect,” J. Sembrzycki 
compares some forms in the old German-Polish 
Dictionary of Mongrowiusz (Danzig, 1823), with 
the Kaszubish Dictionary of Poblocki (Culm, 
1887). J. 8. Ziemba also furnishes an article 
on the provincial words used in the district of 
Bedzin, in the government of Piotrkow, in 
Russian Poland. 
W. R. Morri1t. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. Davin Syme, of Melbourne, who is 
known in this country and in Germany as a 
political and economic author of originality, is 
now engaged on a scientific work entitled Th: 
Modifications of Organisms. Though an evolu- 
tionist, Mr. Syme will subject certain of Dar- 
win’s views to adverse criticism ; and the book 
is addressed not only to biologists, but also to 
all those who seek to keep abreast of the latest 
developments of scientific speculation. 


Tr Cape Government has recently issued an 
able Report on South African Coal, by Mr. W. 
Galloway, of Cardiff, who was officially deputed 
to examine and report upon the coals of the 
Colony, especially those of the Indwe Basin 
and the Stormberg Mountains. The average 
thickness of the Indwe coal is set down at 
3 ft. 8in., and the field is estimated to yield 
about 302,000,000 tons. The ‘coal is greatly 
inferior to Welsh steam coal, since it has a 
much lower calorific value, and yields more 
ash ; but its use may nevertheless be extended 
with advantage over the railway system of the 
Colony. It is estimated that the Stormberg 
basin will yield at least 19,000,000 tons of 
coal, but this fuel is not equal in quality to the 
Indwe coal. Geologists will note with interest 
that Mr. Galloway believes most coal to have 
been formed from drifted vegetable matter, and 
not to have grown in its present position—a 
view which harmonises with the opinion at 
present popular among the geologists of 
France, but is not generally entertained in this 
country. 


Names and Synonyms of British Plants. By 
G. Egerton-Warburten. (Bell) If nota hard 
task, it is certainly a very dry one to set about 
the collation and co-ordination of the nomen- 
clature of British plants, and thanks are due 
to Mr. Egerton-Warburton for undertaking it. 
He has collated the names found in the London 
Catalogue, English Botany, Babington’s Manual, 
Bentham’s Flora, and MHooker’s Students’ 
Flora, and has added ‘‘an appendix giving 
other names and their synonyms, and a list of 
authorities for plant-names.”’ But we fear that 
he has undertaken it rather too soon. The 
nomenclature of the last edition of the London 
Catalogue, which work all botanists are likely to 
follow, is by no means fixal. The principles on 
which it is arranged, and on which one name 
is given the preference over another, are not 
fully carried out; nor has the older botanical 
literature yet been sufficiently examined for 


‘us to be sure what names were given earliest, 





and are therefore entitled to preference. Three 
was a great deal of readjustment in the last 
edition of the London Catalogue, and there will 
probably be much more in the next. In the 
present little book, Walker’s Flora of Oxford- 
shire might as well be added to the list of 
authorities, since it illustrates the use of 
Arenaria rubra and some other old-fashioned 
names. Among misprints we notice Connim 
(for Conium), Mathiola (for Matthiola), Salix 
hippophafolia, Sanguisorbia; and such oversights 
may, in a work of this kind, be fruitful parents 
of error. Chocrophyllum temulwm is, of course, 
mentioned; but the by-name, C. temulentum 
(Smith), is overlooked. Kna;pia agrostides is 
nowhere mentioned as asynonymn for Mibora 
Verna, nor Orchis fusca for O. purpurea. 
Finally, it might be well to notice in a book 
on botanical nomenclature why the specific 
epithet is sometimes allowed by usage a capital 
letter (Mentha Piperita) and sometimes 
defies grammar (Ranunculus acris). There are 
reasons, but beginners do not know them. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. Hart, dragoman to the French Embassy at 
Constantinople, has been sent by the govern- 
ment to Asia Minor, to study the monuments 
of the Seljacides, and to collect MSS. relating 
to the history of that dynasty. 


RECENT numbers of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) contain two 
articles by Dr. L. C. Casartelli, in which he 
contests the views put forth by Dastur Darab 
—s incestuous marriages in ancient 

ersia. 


Dr. Gustav OpPErT has published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science the 
second part of an elaborate treatise upon the 
original inhabitants of India. In this he 
deals with the non-Dravidian races, to whom 
he gives the name of Gaudian. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Iuscrip'ions, M. Bréal contested the theory, 
now generally accepted by philologists, that 
the euding -ons of the first person plural of 
French verbs (nous chantons, nous courons) was 
borrowed by analogy from the ancient form 
nous sons (for nous sommes), which itself comes 
from the Latin swmus. M. Bréal brought for- 
ward four objections to this theory: (1) When 
& conjugation influences another by way of 
analogy, it is usually the more regular that 
exercises such influence; (2) why should only 
the first person plural of the verb ¢tre be 
borrowed, and not other persons a3 well ? (3) the 
other Romance languages show no correspond- 
ing phenomena; (4) if any auxiliary verb were 
to exercise such an influence upon the conju- 
gation of other verbs, we should expect it to be 
avoir and not éire. M. Bréal, therefore, pre- 
ferred to see in the ending -ons a chauged 
form of the ending -amus of the first conjuga- 
tionin Latin. The deadening of a into o before 
@ nasal vowel is not unexampled ; and the end- 
ing of the first conjugation would readily be 
transferred to all the others. .M. Gaston 
Paris could by no means share M. Breal’s view. 
The change of a into o is altogether inadmis- 
sible. Since ramum has given raim, and famem 
has given faim, cantamus could give nothing 
else but chantains. The explanation drawn 
from the analogy of swmusis onlyan hypothesis, 
liable to be replaced by a better; but, above all 
things, one must reject an explanation which 
is decisively condemned by phonetic laws. 


Etudes de Grammaire Comparée: De la 
Psychologie du Langage. By Raoul de la 
Grasserie. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) We have 
already more than once had the pleasure of 
bringing M. de la Grasserie’s contributions to 


the science of language before the notice of 
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readers of the ACADEMY. The wideness of his 
linguistic survey, his freshness of thought, and 
the attention he has bestowed on the psycho- 
logical study of language, render him a valuable 
and suggestive worker in a neglected field of 
philological research. The tendency of modern 
scientific philology has been towards a too ex- 
clusive study of the Indo-European languages 
upon their phonetic or physiological side. M. 
de la Grasserie’s new work requires close and 
careful reading, but it is full of instruction, 
and ought to bein the hands of every com- 
parative philologist. What he has to say about 
analogy may be specially recommended to the 
student. Ashe points out, analogy is not the 
exclusive property of psychology. It is ‘the 
force of attraction between two sounds, or two 
forms, as well as between two ideas,” and con- 
sequently there is a phonetic analogy and a 
morphological analogy as well as a psycho- 
logical analogy. M. de la Grasserie defines 
the psychology of language as the study of 
ideas from the point of view of their expressi- 
bility in speech, and he distinguishes it as 
either statical or dynamical. It will be seen 
that at the outset the reader is called upon to 
exercise his powers of thought, and to follow 
with care the subtle but necessary distinctions 
and definitions of the author. It is for want 
of such care and logical subtlety that the 
psychological study of language still lags so 
far bebind its physiological study. 
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FINE ART. 


A History of French Painting. 


By C. HE. 
Stranahan. (Sampson Low.) 


Ir is an enterprise of a difficulty calculated to 
dismay the boldest which Mrs. C. H. Stranahan 
has attempted in this ‘‘ History of French 
Painting from its Earliest to its Latest 
Practice”; and considering the vast extent 
of the ground covered, and the novelty of the 
attempt, her success must be pronounced 
more than creditable. We are not aware that 
any work of magnitude in the English lan- 
guage has yet covered the same field in its 
entirety, though separate chapters of French 
art-history have of late years been dealt with 
in detail—notably by Lady Dilke in her 
Renaissance in France, her Claude Lorrain, 
and her Art in the Modern State recently 
reviewed in the Acapemy. 

A distinctive character is given to the 
present work by the fact that more than one- 
half of its contents are devoted to the attempt 
to elucidate the infinite ramifications of con- 
temporary art in France. Though there 
exists the amplest material for such an effort 
in the admirable criticisms of the modern 
salonniers and chroniqueurs of Paris, and in 
the unsurpassed artistic publications of the last 
twenty years—and the author has manifestly 
(in many cases avowedly) drawn very freely 
upon these for her classifications and her 
opinions—yet the evident necessity for avoid- 
lng parit pris and steering clear, in dealing 
with susceptible living mortals, of the ex- 
treme views proper to the passionate partisan 
has given a timid, a confused, and tentative 
character to the latter portion of the history. 
In its earlier portion we find occasional in- 
accuracies, together with strange omissions in 
a few cases to notice commanding personalities 
of French art, or, what is worse, mere per- 
functory mention of these in two or three 
passing words of small print or foot-notes ; 
while over-much space, where so little can be 





spared, is often allotted to painters of secondary 
position and no special influence. 

Mrs. Stranahan errs in stating that a 
‘‘ Salvator Mundi,” by Jehan Foucquet, is in 
the National Gallery of England; while she 
might have pointed out that the British 
Museum now possesses one leaf of the 
famous “‘ Livre d’ Heures d’ Etienne Chevalier,” 
which almost in its entirety is owned by 
M. Brentano, of Frankfort. The only other 
missing leaf has lately been acquired, if we 
wistake not, for the Bikliothéque Nationale. 
She further fails to mention among the few 
known works of the great Tours chef-d'école the 
two characteristic and undoubted portraits in 
the Louvre. 

In the chapter on “ Painting in the Six- 
teenth Century” some strange statements are 
made as to the Clouet group, about whom 
the author has evidently not consulted the 
most competent authorities. So far from 
Clouet III. (called like his father Jeannet) 
having left ‘‘ many pictures,” few painters of 
great repute have left a smaller number. He 
no doubt painted many; but of those which 
remain little more than the ‘Charles IX.” 
and the ‘ Elisabeth d’Autriche”’ of the 
Louvre, the larger ‘‘ Charles IX.” of the 
Vienna Gallery ; and the exquisite ‘‘ Dauphin 
Frangois” of the Antwerp Gallery, can be 
claimed with certainty as his. The fine 
‘* Eléonore d’Autriche” of Hampton Court, 
if a Clouet, is a Clouet II. ; the great picture 
at Castle Howard of Catherine de Médicis, 
with her children, has elements which forbid 
us to ascribe it to Jeannet; and even the 
well-known ‘Henry II.” of the Louvre is 
too harsh and black in the flesh-tones for 
him. Beyond doubt authentic are, on the 
other hand, two or three important crayon 
portraits in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
We have been unable to trace in this 
part of the work any mention of Corneille 
de Lyon, a famous contemporary of the 
Clouets, whose celebrity still survives in a 
well-known passage of Brantéme’s Dames 
Jllustres, though no picture can now with 
any degree of certainty be ascribed to him. 
The seventeenth century—for which authori- 
ties are endless, and the materials for study 
close at hand—is, considering the space 
allotted to it, very completely described; the 
particulars as to Vouet, Lebrun, Lesueur, 
Mignard, Jean Jouvenet, and others being 
both concise and accurate. The author has 
wisely placed in this period the friendly 
rivals HyacintheRigaud, and Largillitre, who, 
although they lived far into the eighteenth 
century, were to all intents and purposes, 
in their dignified and urbane convention- 
ality of manner, true children of the 
Grand Siccle. Here, again, it is curious 
that no mention isto be found of Santerre, 
a man of mark, and even, in his day, 
at the junction between the two centuries, a 
considerable celebrity; nor of the better if 
more unequal painter Grimou, chiefly known 
by his charming portraits of so-called pilgrims 
and his richly coloured studies of fancifully 
costumed women, calling up reminiscences 
both of Vandyck and of Rembrandt. The latter 
was, no doubt, of Swiss origin, but he was, to 
all intents and purposes, a Frenchman, and 
became for a atime member of the Academy. 

If the writer has only been partially suc- 
cessful in her attempt to characterise the art of 





Watteau, the essential beauty of which, in a 
senee, escapes analysis, she has failed in good 
company. We must, however, point out that 
she is evidently imperfectly acquainted with 
the works of that master in and about London, 
since she gives the numberof these at nine only. 
The contributions of Sir Richard Wallace, Mr. 
A. de Rothschild, and Lord Northbrook alone 
to the last Winter Exhibition at Burlington 
House considerably exceeded this total, to 
which must be added the pictures at Buckirg- 
ham Palace, the Dulwich Gallery, and the 
Sloane Museum, as well as the “ Gilles,” 
recently acquired by Sir E. Guinness. On 
the other hand, the art of Boucher, of Carle 
Vanloo, and of the passionate Fragonard, is 
happily characterised ; as is also the solid and 
subtle technique and the unaffected pathos of 
Chardin, a painter whose standpoint in the 
study of human life and whose execution 
were so modern—in the best sense of the 
word—that his spontaneous development in 
the very middle of the eighteenth century 
must remain a Jasting source of wonder. If 
want of space may be alleged by Mrs. 
Stranahan as some sort of excuse for allotting 
three lines of small print to Jean-Marc 
Nattier, as many to Tocqué, and four lines to 
the whole Drouais family, it is absolutely un- 
pardonable that she should have youchsafed 
just one line and a half to the greatest French 
portrait-painter of the eighteenth century, 
Maurice-Quentin de La Tour, for no other 
reason—if we may surmise—than that his 
medium was pastel aud not oils. The artist 
who has immortslised with so penetrating a 
charm the better side of the much-maligned 
century—its good sense underlying superficial 
brilliancy, and its imperturbable serenity— 
who proved more than a match for king, 
Pompadour, and court, was surely deserving 
of better treatment. Perunneau, who was for 
a time his successful rival, is altogether 
ignored. 

On the other hand, the causes which led to 
the rise of David, and the crushing out of 
the already moribund graces of the age of 
Louis XVI., are fairly and clearly stated. 
There is nothing particularly new to be said 
about the famous pseudo-classicist—a com- 
manding figure, whatever be the estimate which 
we may form of his art; but his position as 
the central sun of a system, round which 
revolved such planets as Girodet, Guérin, 
Gérard, and in the beginning even those more 
erratic stars, Gros and Géricault, must always 
lend to his personality acertain unique interest. 
Few things in the history of art are more 
curious than Gros’s splendid if half-uncon- 
scious rebellion, with the famous “‘ Pestiférés de 
Jaffa’? and the ‘‘ Champ de Bataille d’Eylau,”’ 
from the so-called classical doctrine and prac- 
tice of the master he revered, and his penitent 
return to the fold in later years, too late to 
stem the torrent which he himself bad set free. 
We cannot altogether agree with the estimate 
formed by Mrs. Stranahan of the style of a 
far truer and more genial arti:t than David— 
Pierre Prud’hon. Whatever may have been 
the course of his studies in Rome, his works 
cannot fairly bo described as ‘‘ antique sub- 
jects rendered in a Raphaelesque style.” 
His false conception of antique art was 
derived, to a great extent, from his close 
friend Canova; but his style of painting, 
his chiaroscuro, and the mysterious grace 
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with which he knew how to invest female 
beauty were inspired by the great Milanese 
School of Leonardo da Vinci, and to a certain 
extent by the more mannered elegance of Cor- 
reggio. Full justice is done to the three 
generations of Vernets—Joseph, Carle, and 
Horace; and the pages describing the brilliant 
social successes of the two latter in Rome, 
when Horace became director of the Academy 
in 1828, are among the pleasantest in the 
book. The genial nature of Carle is shown 
by his pretty speech, full of filial and parental 
love, at the end of his life: ‘‘I am like the 
great Dauphin—the son of a king, snd the 
father of a king, but never a king myself.” 
#}In the great romantic development, which 
was the contrecoup in France of classical 
a priort principles and intolerance, art was 
for once ahead of literature—a reversal of the 
usual process. For did not the ‘‘ Radeau de 
la Méduse” of Géricault appear in 1819, and 
the ‘‘Massacre de Scio” of Delacroix in 
1824, whereas the ‘‘Cour de Henri III.” of 
Dumas dates from 1829, and the ‘“ Hernani”’ 
of Victor Hugo from 1830. ‘To discuss one 
branch of the movemont without the other is 
to obtain but an imperfect idea of it. The 
central figure of Delacroix—a great if in- 
complete, artist whose vogue has for the 
moment a little declined with his fickle 
countrymen—is here made to stand out with 
the clearness of outline which befits it, and a 
sympathetic description is given of his artistic 
aims and practice. Undue prominence is, on 
the other hand, given to Dévéris, a romanticist 
whose art has more affinity with the precise 
caleulated manner of Delaroche than with the 
passionate fervour of Delacroix. Though we 
do not greatly care for the arbitrary classifica- 
tion of Decamps as an “ orientalist,’’ he is, on 
the whole, rightly characterised as a roman- 
ticist of realistic tendencies, and es the 
painter-poet of sunlight and atmosphere. The 
dangerous splendours of the full sunlight he 
almost alone among Frenchmen of his genera- 
tion dared to face; and until the impression- 
ists led the way, few even of the naturalistic 
nature-worshippers ventured to cope with this 
supreme difficulty of art. 

So much that is exquisite has of late years 
been written about the Barbizon school of 
landscape, with its great protagonists, Jules 
Dupré, Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Millet, and 
Daubigny, that it would not be easy to go 
wrong in setting forth its principles and 
practice. Not a few things that are both 
accurate and well put—we care not whether 
they be original or discreetly borrowed—are 
said ebout these unsurpassed artists, and espe- 
cially about Corot and Theodore Rousseau ; 
but it is something of a shock to find that 
Jean-Francois Millet, aithough he is acknow- 
ledged as belonging to this group, is divorced 
from it, in order to head a group of his own, 
entitled here ‘‘ Rustic Genre”! The tragic 
genius of the peasant-painter is too vast, too 
massive to be pent up even by imaginary 
barriers within such narrow limits; and alto- 
gether such a classification has a distasteful 
ring of triviality. 

Want of space prevents us from following 
the author closely in her examination of con- 
temporary French art, which, however, is 
apparently tre part of her task which 
she has executed con amore, and to which, 


more or less subordinated. The list of artists 
discussed and mentioned is, on the whole, a 
very full and complete one, the subject having 
evidently been closely followed up in its 
latest phases; and, as a rule, under safe 
guidance. As in the first section of the 
history, a few important lacunae and some 
unfortunately scanty notices of first-rate men 
are to be remarked; and these stand out 
the more markedly when contrasted with the 
relatively very full biographies furnished in 
other cases. Thus, we have failed to discover 
even the most passing notice of the artist who 
is now, perhaps, France’s greatest portrait- 
painter, M. LElie-Delaunay; although his 
splendid intellectual and technical powers are 
now at last receiving full, if tardy, recognition 
on all sides, as is shown by the unanimity with 
which there has recently been accorded to him 
one of the great medals of honour at the present 
Exposition Universelle. Theremarkable painter 
of pure decoration, M. P. V. Galland, is equally 
ignored ; as are Benner, Debat Ponsan, Nellie 
Jacquemart, Roybet, Julien Dupré, Blanche, 
Helleu, and others; while one line is accorded 
to Eugéne Thirion, and about the same to one 
of the truest and noblest artists of modern 
France, Fantin- Latour. The same almost 
total neglect obscures MM. Besnard, Cazin, 
and Dagnan-Bouveret, three of the most 
noticeable, and what is more, the most 
noticed painters of this generation: the first 
as the eccentric apostle of impression- 
istic decoration on a large scale; the 
second as one of the most poetic of realists in 
landscape; and the third as the worthy suc- 
cessor of Bastien-Lepage. On the other hand, 
full paragraphs areaccorded tosuch lesser lumi- 
naries as MM. Vibert, Worms, the Leloirs, 
Compte-Calix, and many others. No better 
biographies on a small scale necd be required 
than those of MM. Meissonier, Géréme, 
Hébert, Bonnat, and Cabanel; but the 
great gravity with which the art of Gustave 
Doré as painter and sculptor is considered is 
almost comical. It is chiefly in England— 
and that almost exclusively by the country- 
cousin—that this portion of the gifted illus- 
trator’s life-work is taken au sérieux. It is 
by his ‘‘ Rabelais,” his ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques,” 
his *‘ Juif Errant,’’ and his ‘* Miinchausen,”’ 
and not by the huge Bond Street pictures, 
that he will live. But a poor analysis is 
given of the peculiar quintessencié manner 
which characterises that sad painter of splendid 
dreams, Gustave Moreau ; while another great 
nineteenth - century idealist, M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, is better and more sympathetically 
presented; though Mrs. Stranahan fails to 
appreciate the all-penetrating influence which 
he, the once contemned enthusiast, is now 
exercising over France, and, indeed, over 
Europe generally. 

So closely connected is the modern art 
of France with the kindred schools which 
she has created in America, in Scandinavia, 
in Germany, and even to a lesser extent 
in Italy, that some account of the most 
noticeable painters of these groups is required 
to complete a contemporary history such as the 
present work. Messrs. J. 8. Sargent, Harrison, 
Kroyer, Edelfelt, Fritz v. Uhde, and L‘eber- 
mann are, so far as technique goes, to all in- 
tents and purposes, French painters; and they 
do no less honour to the parent school whose 





indeed, the carlicr part of the volume is 


most modern precepts they are developing to 








the utmost, than do their brothers in art who 
happen to have been born on French soil. 
CravupEe Puarturs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co., have in 
the press a descriptive catalogue of the collec- 
tion of rictures belonging to the Earl of North- 
brook, illustrated with twenty-five photographs, 
by the Dixon and Gray orthochromatic process, 
printed in platinotype. The Dutch, Flemish, 
and French schools are described by Mr. W. H. 
James Weale; the Italian and Spanish schools 
by Dr. J. P. Richter. Some account will be 
given of the history of the collection, the be- 
ginnings of which date from the end of the last 
century, when Sir Francis Baring, the first 
baronet and founder of the banking house, 
acquired a fine series of Dutch masters. These, 
however, were sold to the Regent, on his death, 
in 1810; but the eldest son, Sir Thomas, 
formed a gallery of his own, mainly composed 
of Italian pictures. The collection, in its pre- 
sent form, is due to Thomas Baring, second son 
of Sir Thomas, who purchased in 1846 a third 
portion (together with Lord Overstone and 
Humphrey Mildmay) of the historic gallery of 
Dutch pictures belonging to Baron Verstolk 
van Soelen, of the Hague; and bought at a 
valuation the Italian, Spanish, and French 
pictures of his father on his death in 1848, 
Thomas Baring bequeathed the collection, 
which he was continually augmenting, to his 
nephew, the present Lord Northbrook, in 1873, 


Messrs. MAoMILLAN will publish immediately 
a Catalogue of the casts in the museum of 
classical archaeology at Cambridge, compiled 
by Dr. Charles Waldstein, director of the Fitz- 
william Museum, 


THE report of Mr. Doyle, director of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, for the year 1883, 
shows that the number of free admissions to the 
gallery was 80,359, 21,570 persons having 
visited the gallery on Sundays. The numberof 
new students admitted to copy was 28, of whom 
23 were ladies and 5 gentlemen. Among the 
pic'ures purchased for the general collection 
was a large wooded landscape by Jacob 
Ruysdael, with figures by T. de Keyser (£399); 
‘* A Halt of Soldiers,” by Philip Wouvermans 
(£267 15s.), and ‘‘ The Feastin Simon’s House ; 
St. Mary Magdalen anointing the head of Our 
Lord,” by Luca Signorelli (£178 103.), In 
order to enrich the National Historical and 
Portrait Gallery 11 portraits of celebrities were 
purchased, among them Sir Walter Raleigh 
(£110 5s.), Viscount Melbourne (£5), Thomas 
Moore (£50), John Wilson Croker (£54 10s.) 
Laurence Sterne (£4), Charles Lever (£15), 
and a drawing in indian ink of Oliver 
Cromwell (£5). Among the donations re- 
ceived during the year was a gift of £1000 
from Sir E. Guinness to enable the board of 
governors and guardians to obtain a selection of 
mezzotint portraits at the sale of the Chaloner 
Smith collection. Two hundred of these were 
purchased for £694. Lady O’Hagan presented 
a portrait in crayons of Lord Chancellor 
O’Hagan; and Sir C. Gavan Duffy presented a 
small plaster bust of Thomas Davis, modelled 
from life. It was resolved to introduce into 
the National Historical and Portrait Gallery 
autograph writings of persons therein repre- 
sented from time to time as opportunities 
offered. A collection of 20 autographs was 
presented by Mr. R. Green, containing, among 
others, autographs of Grattan, Curran, Plunket, 
and O’Conneil. One of Moore’s melodies, words 
and music in the author’s handwriting, was 
purchased for £2. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Reinach announced 
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that he had discovered among the papers of 
General Ant. Callier, who travelled in Asia 
Minor between 1830 and 1834, copies of a great 
number of Greek and Latin inscriptions, several 
of which, hitherto unpublished, are interesting 
for the purposes of ancient geography. One of 
them, found at Kirgol in the valley of the 
Rhyndacus, mentions the town of Alia, prob- 
ably distinct from another town of the same 
name, known to us by its coins. Others estab- 
lish for the first time that the modern Oushak, 
an important centre of carpet-weaving, is the 
site of the ancient Temenothyrae, which, under 
the empire, took the additional name of Flavio- 
polis. A little to the east of this was Grymeno- 
tbhyrae, also called Trajanopolis. Geographers 
bave previously placed Temenothyrae far to 
the west of its true position, so as to bring it 
close to Mount Temnos, under the idea that the 
name meant the “‘ pass” or ‘‘ gate” of Temnos. 
M. Reinach pointed out that there existed in 
Lydia a town called Teira, besides the well- 
known Thyateira, from which he inferred that 
teira was a Lydian word meaning ‘‘ town” or 
‘“‘fort,” and that the true name of Temeno- 
thyrae ought to be ‘‘Temenoteira.”” Moreover, 
we know from coins that the town had an 
eponymous hero called Temenos. The original 
name would therefore mean ‘‘the fort of Te- 
menos,” which was changed to Temenothyrae 
in order to give a Greek meaning. A similar 
case of popular etymology is supplied by Mount 
Hymettus, which Italian sailors in the middle 
ages called Monte Matto (‘‘ mad mountain”’), 
translated by the Greeks ‘‘Trelo Vouno,” and 
so-called by them to this day. 


OapT. VAN ENDE, of the Dutch Army, has 
presented to the Bibliothéque Royale at Brus- 
sels, his collection of about 500 coins from Indo- 
China. The series begins with some pieces of 
archaic type from Java, apparently before the 
influence.of Buddhism ; and includes examples 
of Mohammedan mints in Sumatra and the 
Malay peninsula, and also the currency of the 
Dutch and English East India Companies, 








THE STAGE. 
OBITUARY. 
JAMES ALBERY. 


Mr. JAMEs ALBERY—a dramatic writer, who, 
many years ago, had a moment of brilliant 
success, and has since then been not without 
pecuniary prosperity or public repute—died on 
Friday in last week in St. Martin’s Lane. His 
health had been for a considerable period a 
subject of distress to his friends. Mr. Albery 
was not originally destined for literary or 
dramatic life. His first efforts in authorship 
were those of the intelligent amateur; and it is 
true, we believe, not only that like Tobin, the 
once highly-valued author of ‘‘The Honey- 
moon,” he derived an income from business, 
but that in some remote south-eastern suburb— 
Bermondsey, possibly, or New Cross—he was 
the proprietor of what is known as a “‘ rope- 
walk,” In other words, he made cord and 
twine. Very likely Mr. Albery’s cord and 
twine were as good as other people’s and no 
better. In 1870— when he wrote ‘Two 
Roses ””’—his witticisms were distinctly better 
than other people’s, and he was unquestionably 
tight in taking to dramatic writing. ‘Two 
Roses’ started the fortunes of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, then managed by three popular young 
actors—for Mr. Thomas Thorne, who is still at 
its head, was associated at that period with 
Mr. David James and the late Mr. H. J. 
Montagu. With these, as an actor of eccentric 
character, was that not altogether unknown 
ersonage, Mr. Henry Irving. The charming 

ss Amy Fawsitt played the best girl’s 
Part in “‘ Two Roses” ; and when Mr. Stephens 





and Miss Newton are added, it will be seen that 
the cast of Mr. Albery’s first important piece was 
of quite exceptional strength. Of course, the 
acting did very much for ‘‘Two Roses,” yet 
the play had within itself the elements of high 
success. It was fresh ; it was ingenious; it was 
pretty and touching; it sparkled with witty 
observation put into neat form. Alas, Mr. 
Albery never followed it up with work contain- 


ing any such combination of attractive 
qualities! He did good work aiter ‘‘Two 
Roses.” Indeed, ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,” ‘‘ For- 


given,” and “Oriana” — each piece differing 
essentially from the others, and all containing 
good points — were in certain respects not 
unworthy successors. But not one of them 
hit the public taste seriously; and it is likely 
that for a while at least Mr. Albery got 
disheartened or careless, for he drifted into an 
adapter, not of the finer, more poetic, and 
graver French work, but of boisterous farce, 
the fun of it generally founded upon equivocal 
incidents. Thus, in 1877, we were presented with 
‘* Pink Dominos ”—which was violently laughed 
at and very sharply criticised—and in 1880 
there followed ‘‘ Where’s the Cat ?”” Into most 
of his adaptations of the improper and the 
entertaining, Mr. Albery no doubt put some- 
thing of his own ; but one could wish that he 
had devoted what we may call his energy to 
better purposes. In stilllater years, Mr. Albery 
has been supposed to have been to some extent 
the literary adviser of a shrewd, successful, 
and rightly-ambitious London manager. But 
recently his labours—whether of counsel or 
collaboration — have been, to say the least, 
unimportant. Perhaps other pieces of his 
besides ‘‘ Two Roses” may, as time goes on, 
obtain a measure of favour, by reason of a 
distinct literary quality, hitherto somewhat 
ignored. ‘*Two Roses,” at all events, will 
keep him in the remembrance of this and, as 
we suppose, of the next generation of play- 
goers. 





M, DAmAtA—Sarah Bernhardt’s husband, 
who was acting with her in London quite 
recently—died a day or two ago in Paris. He 
had been out of health for some time, and is 
said to have been in the habit of seeking relief 
by injections of morphia. As an actor, M. 
Jacques Damala was hardly ‘‘to the manner 
born.” He was originally in the diplomatic 
service of Greece. But at least two of his 
performances—that in ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges,”’ 
and that of the almost intolerable lover in the 
‘* Dame aux Camélias ’—marked him out as an 
artist of considerable force, and showed his 
capacity to rise distinctly above the achieve- 
ments of the amateur. His first dramatic 
work, we believe, was in a company organised 
to accompany Mdme. Bernhardt on a tour in 
foreign parts. 








STAGE NOTES. 


WE hear that Miss Alma Murray and Miss 
Mary Rorke have both accepted engagements 
= pppear at the Adelphi Theatre in Sep- 
ember. 


THE comic entertainment of ‘‘ Our Flat’ and 
‘**Boys will be Boys” has this week been 
transferred by Mr. Willie Edouin from the 
Opera Comique to the Strand. 


Mr. EDWARD TERRY has, it is said, accepted 
an invitation to read a paper on ‘‘ The Amuse- 
ments of the People ” before the Church Con- 
gress, which is to be held at Cardiff in 
October. 

Mr. TRESAHAR, the author, having made 
some alterations in ‘‘The Catspaw,’’ Miss 
Muriel Wylford and Mr. H. B. Conway, with 
others of the original cast, have started on a 





tour directed by Mr. Philip Atkinson. They 
were at Eastbourne last week, and are this 
week at Folkestone. 


THE company organised for the provincial 
performances of ‘‘The Old Home” and of 
“‘The Farm by the Sea” during the autumn 
opened at the Theatre Royal, Halifax, on 
Monday. Miss Florence Wade plays the 
heroine of Mr. Buchanan’s comedy, while Mr. 
Rudge Harding is cast for the careless husband 
in the same piece. In Mr. Wedmore’s adap- 
tation from Theuriet, Miss Ella Sennett now 
appears as Thérése. 


On Saturday a new first piece, entitled ‘“ The 
Postscript,” will be produced at the Vaudeville, 
which is now in the hands of Mr. Lilford 
Arthur; and, on the same evening, the first 
and second acts of ‘‘In Danger” will be given 
in a radically changed form. 


Ir is proposed to give a complimentary 
matinée to Sir Randal Roberts—who suffered 
severely from a railway accident last spring— 
at Terry’s Theatre on September 25, when a 
new and original play will be produced. 


A socreTy has been founded for the study of 
German dramatic literature, the special object 
of which is to impart to the members a thorough 
knowledge of the language by means of the 
performance of German plays. The president 
and director is Herr Paul P. Griinfeld; the 
hon. secretary is Lazarus Weisberg, West- 
minster Jews’ Free School, Hanway Place, 
Oxford Street. 








MUSIC. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


A Key to “ Parsifal.”” (Chappell.) This is a 
translation, by Mr. W. A. Ellis, of Herr v. 
Wolzogen’s well-known pamphlet. In the 
preface—a part of a book not always read—the 
translator strongly deprecates motiv-hunting 
in anyone visiting Bayreuth for the first time. 
He advocates first heart-enjoyment, then head- 
knowledge. But, if only it be not superficial, 
it seems to us to matter little whether know- 
ledge come first or last. There are some who 
object to music which requires a key, but 
‘* Parsifal,” is something more than music ; and, 
besides, no one, so far as we know, complains 
of an analysis of the Choral Symphony. A 
key to the construction of the latter work is 
always welcome ; a fortiori of a work of greater 
length, and of novel form. Mr. Ellis has not 
endeavoured to do more than give a faithful 
translation of Wolzogen’s words, and so 
apologises for the ‘‘Englishing”’; but if not 
‘flowery’, it is clear. 


The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part 83 
(Novello), opens with ‘‘The Ancient Vesper 
Hymn,” by Dr. Spark. The Hymn is certainly 
ancient, and offers a strong contrast to the florid 
character and the harmonies of the varia- 
tions. The term “fuga” for the concluding 
variation is rather an ambitious one. A 
‘*Postlude,” by Mr. A. Toase, is a piece of 
modest dimensions; and the close of the 
principal section is somewhat jerky. ‘‘A 
Fancy,” by Mr. Allan Allen, is light and 
graceful. Mr. G. Halford’s ‘Processional 
March” is not particularly original, but the 
writing is brightand vigorous. The two Trios 
in keys not so nearly related to that of the 
march would have afforded a pleasing contrast, 
as the march is heard three times. 


Harvest Cantata. By Dr. George Garrett. 
(Op. 20.) (Novello.) This is a work of small 
compass, and the style of writing is compara- 
tively simple. It is intended for performance 
in church ; and hymns, evidently to be sung by 
the congregation, are introduced, They are, 





| however, optional, for the composer considers 
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the cantata complete without them. It com- 
mences with a brief choral recit. followed by 
vigorous and tuneful chorus. A second one, in 
keeping with the words, is quieter in character, 
and possessed of a certain charm. The next 
number, which is smooth and flowing, opens 
with a theme for tenors in unison, afterwards 
taken up by the voices in harmony. After a 
graceful trio for female voices, comes a closing 
chorus of praise, bright and vigorous. The 
music is pleasing; but Dr. Garrett, with one 
exception, writes throughout in common time— 
and that exception is only a change to com- 
pound duple—so that there is not as much 
variety in the measure as one could wish. 
Even the hymn tunes are all in common time. 
The words have been selected and written by 
Dr. J. F. Waller. 

In Loving Thee, by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie 
(Novello), is a short song of unpretentious 
character. The melody is graceful; and the 
accompaniment, with its clever harmonic 
touches and rhythmic changes, adds to its 


charm. It would need a good singer to do it 
justice. The words are by the Rev. J. Trout- 
beck. 


Album for Violin and Pianoforte, No. 16. 
(Novello.) This is a set of twelve characteristic 
pieces by J.J. Haakman. They are all short, and 
of moderate difficulty. No. 1, ‘‘ Oriental Song,” 
is quaint and graceful; No. 4, ‘‘ Pastoral,” has 
a taking melody, and an interesting accompani- 
ment; No. 5, ‘‘L’Onde,’’ is clever and effec- 
tive—it is in form a canon, and the double 
pedal throughout has a weird effect; No. 8, 
‘‘Chant du Soir,’ is soft and soothing; and 
there is vigour about the ‘Patriotic Hymn,” 
No. 12. We have singled out the numbers 
which attract us most; butallare good. These 
musicianly but modest pieces will, it is hoped, 
meet with the appreciation they deserve. 


Six Trios for female voices. By Oliver 
King. Op. 42. (Novello.) No. 1, ‘‘May 
Day,” in waltz time, is light and graceful. 
No. 3, ‘Sing, sweet birds,” again in dance 
measure, is tuneful and Donizetti-like in the 
flow of its melody. No. 4, ‘‘ Ebb and Flow,” 
has music of pleasing character, and is effec- 
tively arranged for the voices. It may be 
noticed that all the six numbers are in 3-4 
time, and that their rhythm is very similar. 
They would, therefore, prove monotonous if 
sung one after the other. 


Love’s Philosophy, a two-part song, by Martin 
Roeder (Novello), is well written, though a trifle 
commonplace for Shelley’s dainty little poem. 


A Lament and Night Song, also for two voices, 
by the same composer (Novello), are far more 
engaging. In the former Shelley’s lines are 
set to expressive music; and the accompani- 
ment, with its well-chosen harmonies and 
independent character, enhances the general 
effect. One passage in this song seems 
inspired by a Chopin prelude. 


THE Night Song, words by J. Russell Lowell 
(Novello), is also interesting. The accompani- 
ment has much charm. 

The Flowers’ Review and Evening Song, two 
four-part songs, by Franz Abt (Novello), are 
both written in the smooth and flowing style 
which distinguishes that composer’s music. 


Remember now thy Creator and Cast thy Bread 
upon the Waters, by W. 8. Bennett (Novello), for 
female voices, show the hand of a master. 
They are skilfully written, and yet simple. 


The Torrent and I know a Glade, two trios for 
female voices, by A. W. Marchant (Novello), 


are light and pleasing, though somewhat 
conventional. 


In the Hay/fields, trio for female voices, by 
Ciro Pinsuti (Novello), is in the composer’s 
usual graceful and florid style. | 
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Ten Love Songs. By E. Allon. Op, 13. 
(London Music Publishing Company.) The 
words of these songs are by modern poets. 
The opening line— 


‘*‘ What way men have not loved you and shall I 
find out to love?” 


—in A. R, Ropes’s ‘‘ Petition ” is peculiar. With 
regard to the musical settings we find, as may 
naturally be expected, inequality. Some, such 
as “Rondel,” ‘Could I be young,” are 
smooth and flowing, but little more. In others, 
such as ‘‘ Petition,” ‘‘Homage,” the melody 
is not particularly interesting, and the accom- 
paniment rather monotonous. But in the 
** Legend of Is,” ‘‘ Unheeded,” and ‘* Where 
true love dwells,” we find charm, delicacy, 
and, above all, pleasing variety of rhythm. 
They are three exceedingly attractive songs. 


The Sea hath its Pearls and A Storm Wind. 
By R. E. Bryson. (London Music Publishing 
Company.) A good deal of musical feeling is 
shown in these two songs. The accompani- 
ment of the first is rather stiff; but that of the 
second, though simple, is effective. 


The Lord is my Shepherd: Anthem, by H. B. 
Osmond (London Music Publishing Co.) contains 
much good and effective writing. Particularly 
would we note the baritone solo, ‘‘ Yea, though 
I walk,” and the concluding fugue, ‘“‘ And I 
will dwell.” 


Six Four-part Songs, by 8. C. Cook (London 
Music Publishing Co.), are well written for 


voices, and will be useful to choirs who want 


music pleasing and not difficult. 
J. 8. SiEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTE. 


MEssrs. Paterson & Sons, of Edinburgh, 
have made arrangements for a third series of 
subscription orchestral concerts next winter, to 
be again conducted by Mr. August Manns. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s new choral Cantata, 
‘*The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” will be per- 
formed for the first time ; and also a Cantata 
entitled ‘‘The Cameronian’s Dream,’”? which 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn is writing specially for 
the occasion. Both these composers will con- 
duct their own works. 
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A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church and Church 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


LETTERS from PALESTINE before the AGE of MOSES. By Professor 
SAYcE, M.A., LL.D, 


THE DUTY of ENGLAND to WALES HERSELF, By the Rev. H. G. 
Dickson, M.A. 


THE PUBLIC WORSHIP ACT and its RESULTS, By HOMERSHAM 
Cox, Esq. 





SHUT UP in his OWN PRISON: a Story. By the Rev. Canon BENHAM. 
AN AUTOGRAPH BOOK. By Esme StTvanrT. 

DERVISHES: Personal Recollections. By Prof, A. VAMBERY. 

AN ISLE of the SEA. By the Rev. T, 8. Lea. 

WOMEN SUNDAYS. By Miss WORDSWORTH. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES in CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY in ROME, 
Part I., continued, By the Rev. BARING GOULD, M.A. 


CHRISTS HOSPITAL FIFTY YEARS AGO, Part 
Domestic and Religious (Illus'rated). By “‘ AN OLD 


THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. CHRisTiE MURRAY and H. HERMAN. 
“BOY”: a Story for the Young. (Continued.) (Illustrated.) By HELEN 
MILMAN, 


IL Reminiscences 
Crua.” 


Conference on Church Questions ~—Notes on the Psalms—Sermon Outlines— 
Instructions on the Creed—Sequence for S, Michael’s—Calender— 
Illustrated Text—Biblical Questions—Current Events—Forthcoming 


re) 





0! 10ws, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAR, OKEDEN, & WELSH, London. 





ON WEDNESDAY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
DRAMATIC OPINIONS, PartI. By Mrs, KENDAL. 
BOOKS and BOOK-BUYING, By LorD BRABOURNE. 


SCOTCH RAILWAYS. Part Il. By W. M. AcworTa. 
tinued.) 


LA COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
THE MINISTER of KINDRACH. Chaps. V., VI. {To be continued.) 
FROM the KARA SEA to the OBI. PartII. By VicTor A, L, Monigr. 


(To bo con 


THE SIREN SONG. By RENNELL Ropp. 

ELEPHANT KRAALS, By Sir W. A. GREGORY. 
GREAT-AUNT SARAH, 

MR. TOPPIE JOHNSON. By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 
CORRESPONDENCE, By F. W. Myers. 

NOTES of the MONTH. 

OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


London: JOHN MUREAY, Albemarle-street. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE CAVENDISH LIBRARY, 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, price 3s. 63, 


ILLIAM HAZLITT, Essayist and 


Critic. Selections from his Writings. With a Memo%r, Bio- 
graphical and Critical. By ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of * The Book- 
Lover’s Enchiridion,” ‘* Memoir of Emerson,” &c. With Steel Portrait. 

Mr. Ireland’s lifelorg acquaiotance with the works of Hazlitt, one of the 
most brilliant essayists of the century, and certainly the most hardly- 
treated man of genius of his time, guarantees that this volume is edited! 
with care and discrimination. 

125 Copies have been printed on fiae thick paper, crown 4to, with aw 
engraving of Wi i Hatt, a fe ite resort of Hazlitt. 

These 125 copies will be supplied in the order of application. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO.,Bedford-street, Strand. 








Now ready, 8vo, price 51, 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL STUDIES in 
the METAMORPHOSES of ROCKS, 


Based on a Thesis (with Appendices) written for the D.Sc. Degree im the 
University of London, 1883, 
By the Rev. A. IRVING, D.Sc. Lond., B.A., F.G.S., 
Senior Science Master at Wellington College, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 


LGERIAN HINTS for TOURISTS. 
By CHARLES E. FLOWER. 


An Appendix to the Guide-Books, telling just what to see and how to see’ 
it, with latest information about Hotels, Railways, Diligences, &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27, Cockspur-st., Charing Cross, 5.W 


I A D . 
By A DESCENDANT. 


J.T. AYES, 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A SHEAF OF SONNETS. 


By J. M. W. SCHWARTZ, 
Author of “ Nivalis: a Tragedy,” &c. 


To our mind these noble poems are quite up to Rossetti’s mark....+ 
This beautiful little book reminds us once more of the masses of waste, 
ability which are to be found in our country.”— Vanity Fair. 

“A poet of no mean degree. Perfect gems. Should be read by all who 
love refreshing pure poetry.”—Northern Whig. 

““A book in which those of poetic temperament wil! delight. Grand 
thoughts, nobly and gracefully expressed.”—Liverpool Post. 


“ Dignity, power, and felicitousness of expression characterise his 
verse.’ —Graphic. 





Price 8s.; postage 4$1, 





**Admirably constructed, gracefully written, these s:cnets contain @ 
wealth of poetic thoughts.”—Liverpool Courier, 





REMINGTON & Co., Henrictta-street, Covent Garden. - 











